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ABSTRACT 

Developed in response to the need for training and 
materials related to emergency vehicle operations, this guide is 
designed to aid in the implementation of recruit, inservice, or 
specialized training for an emergency vehicle operator- Following the 
introduction, an overall discussion of material to be covered in the 
classroom is provided. After the classroom instruction section, the 
guide is divided into three sections on practical application — law 
enforcement, fire, and emergency medical services — which present the 
different driving skills needed by the employees of these three 
agencies, due to the variations in vehicle characteristics and 
intended uses. Each of these three sections is self-contained, 
designed to be used in conjunction with the classroom instruction 
section. All three practical application chapters — law enforcement, 
fire, and emerjency cedical ser vices--include specific details 
regarding the actual maneuvers to be performed on the driving range, 
illustrations indicating the general physical layout of each 
exercise, guides for grading procedures, and common student problems 
of which the instructor should be aware. In the final chapter, 
procedures for physically setting up an emergency vehicle operation 
curriculum (EVOC) program are described. Also j :cluded are a glossary 
of important terms, and a bibliography of text. , pamphlets, films, 
and other references. Driver evaluation forms are provided in 
Appendix. (WL) 
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FOREWORD 



Ir. response to considerable statewide Joinand for training and 
materials related to emergency \/ehicle ooerv^.tions , the Highway 
Safety Division of Virginia contrd'.-tec^ in 1974 with the Migh- 
way Safety Training Cfcn'.er at Virginid Commonwealth University 
to develop a basic curriculum quide for an Eniergency Vehicle 
Operator's CoiTse (EVOC). 

In the fall o^" 1 974, a statewide Advisory Committee was formed 
to oversee the project's direction and to serve as a liaison 
with the agencies which will be using the document. The com- 
mittee, which was instrumental in assisting with the development 
of this guide, was composed of ^^epresentati ves cT law enforce- 
ment, fire, and emergency medical services agencies. 

The Virginia Ei ii e r ge rKj/ Jj^^ e Opera tor ' s Cur rj_cu] un i_ G ujd e i s 
designed to serve as a guide" to the 'impTement^^tion oT recruit, 
in-service, or specialized EVOC training. In addition, it 
should be useful as an administrative tool in terms of policy- 
making as it relates to the operation of motor vehicles under 
emergency conditions. Following the document's di stri outi on , 
a system of regional training delivery wil! be established, 
using a core of qualified instructors prepared to set up EVOC 
training throughout the state. 

The material contained in this publication is presented in a 
manner which can be adapted to individual agency operations. 
Separate sections have been set asid^^ for discussion of ti • 
curriculum as it applies specifically to law enforcement, fire, 
and emergency medical services. As such, the guide will be 
flexible enough to meet the varying requirements of pubo'c 
safety agencies throughout Virginia. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION 



A basic, essential component of employment in law enforcement, fire 
fighting, or emergency medical services involves the operation of a 
motor vehicle under emergency conditions. In fact, driving an emer- 
gency vehicle may be one of the most, hazardous aspects of law enforce- 
ment, fire, or emergency medical service occupations. 

Whether pu.' ' n«y a suspected felon , rushing to the scene cf a multiple-alarm 
f ire, or del ivering a heart attack victim to a hospital, the operators 
of emergency vehicles are often responding to 1 if e-and-death situa- 
tions. Under such pressure, it is easy to become obsessed with the 
need to travel rapidly, disregarding speed limits and violating traf- 
fic control devices. However, such travel can prove more dangerous 
to the emergency vehicle operator and the motoring public than the 
cause of alarm to which the operator is responding. This fact is 
reflected in the National Safety Council's 1973 figures, which 
ii'dicate that about 26,000 emergency vehicles were involved in 
motor vehicle crashes, some 300 of which were fatalities.' 

Approximately 37,000 persons operate emergency vehicles in Virginia, 
with about 4,200 new drivers employed annually. 2 Yet, despite the 
inherent dangers involved in this type of driving, few agencies of- 
fer field training under test conditions for operators of emergency 
vehicles. Although a few agencies in Virginia incorporate some 
aspects of emergency vehicle operation into their classroom train- 
ing instruction or offer practical exercises on a driving range, the 
vast majority provide no formal, structured curriculum designed to 
improve driving skills under emergency conditions. There are no 
state regulations governing this vital training in Virginia. 

In recent years, crashes in Virginia involving emergency vehicles 
have totalled ever 1,000 annually. 3 Although the total number of 
crashes has been reduced since 1972, the number of personal in- 
juries has increased . This indicates that while the number of 
emergency vehicles involved in crashes has declined, the severity 
of the crashes has drastically increased. In addition to the 



National Safety Council, A:cident_ Fac_t_s (Chicago, Illinois: 
National Safety Council. 1 974), pT"56'. " 

2 

Emergency Vehicle Dri^v_e_r T^rainin^ iji Vir3in_i_a (Richmond, Vir- 
ginia: Wilbur Smith and AssociateT," 197317 p.* 1. " 
3 

Virginia Crash Facts (Richmond, Virginia: Department of State 
Pol ice, annual reports) 



personal hardships resulting from injuries or fatalities, the economic 
losses resulting from emergency vehicle-related crashes can only be 
estimated, but undoubtedly are substantial. The following table in- 
dicates the number of crashes involving emergency vehicles in Virginia, 
the annual percentage change in each category as compared to the pre- 
ceding year, and the estimated economic losses. 



1972 



Number of crashes 



Property 
damage 



865 



Percentage change + 10. 6 ■ 



Economic losses 



;$432,500 

. i . . . 



1973 



Number of crashes 
Percentage change 
Economic losses 
1974 

Number of crfishe*". 
Percentage chanqe 
Economic losso', 



803 



- 7, 



/(>() 



.'iHO.Ofif) 



Personal | Fatal j Total 
injury I i 



255 
+ 3.6r, 
$1 ,785,000 |$2,47^,,noo 



I M29 
+ 33.3- j + 9.21 
S4.69?,000 



5401.500 |$l.8a3.000 



?96 
t lO.flX 



11.;^''', j - ^.f/,", 

I 

M I l.fJf)4 

f) 



SOURCF!: Vir(jirii,i Cr,);,h f<icL'. ( R i (.hmtni'l . Vi-iwii.i: Ijcp.ir tiiif-rit, of '.f,i(.i. 
Poll CP, torrfy.pondi' , /i-.ir', ). 



fJocumont-ltiori of cost cffci.t.i for' cfffut/, l.o provide ciiicr'-icnc y 

vohiclf; 0|)(ir<Uor'', Lr,)lriirKj i'. rcirlily ,i v.i i I .it) I , One •.(j(.h Mudy 
Wd'. conducted dt. tho Gr-ricrdl Motor', ['roving firound', , where, c i (jh I ccri 
months ,\f\.cr tr<)inin(j, dn-ily, i-. of on i ri rir- i <■•. . d.iy, .,rid Wd')«-', 

lost, and vr.'hiclc d.iiiw'jc showed rh.il l.he i,(,t.,il <,oM.s foi tfi.. unl mined 
(jroup woro ten timr-s th<it of those who retdved t.r.i t n I im| . In .iddiliori. 
thf .iVfTdrjo cost \icr (ollision w.is five time', <|r'e,itcr lor' t tie unlr.iined 
'jrouf).* Another survey, (.ondiji.ted t^y l.lie IJ.itlorMi '-.ilety f.oiirif il, loiind 
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Adv.incerl iJr'IVer' 1 du. ,i I. j dn (.ourse Ir.iiriirMj M.ifio,i I fMil'-. 
(icfierdi Mot.or-s I'mvin-j f.rounds, l'»/i), p. . 

I 



I •! . I f fl M).lfl 



that persons with no driver traininq experienced sixty-two percent 
(62'0 mre crashes than expected, while those who had practiced 
track or skid pan training experience'-! twenty-six percent (26 ) 
less crdshes than expected. 5 Moreover, ^fter the U.S. Park Police 
in Washington, D.C., conducted a series of driver training schools 
for its officers, that agency's 1972 figure of 44.7 accidents per 
million miles driven decreased durin^* th** first ''quarter of 1974 
to a rate of 8.17.6 

This docufiient. was dr-veloped in an ^f ^fjr t • rr^dur ^^ fhv ha^sjrcJs of 
<'*rdting a tnotor vehicle urider en,<'r^]r.fi(. v ^. jrifj i t i (jris in Vir'jini'j, It 
IS designed to SfTve as a guide \()r iinplefnentat itjn of a currieuluiii 
tor emergpnry vehicle operators. Use^rt ^nopiTly, it shtjuld suntritiute 
s i ')ri i f i cant 1 y to th»» goal of rr-diKioj thf- injuries, d^'aths, and property 
'la'iiajf rc-sijlting frrjifi i ri.i;)[iropr i o t f- rjriving undr-r onuTgfncy (.(;n^l i t i ons . 



(A) PROGRAM U\ V[ LOI'M.i M 

The cur r i (.u 1 uf'i prf.*sentofl in tfti'. iiianUfH is <Js'sigrifd to \)f^ tlcxi[)l' 
in order to af.f ^'^iiiiodate the varying ru'ods ihkI rosfjurces (jf agorioi^ . 
offering efnergency vehicW^ fj[;fr(j ttn' ' s tr(nnirig in th(.' jt^itf of Vir- 
ginia. Thff length of the* [jrr)grsifii <iri(l si/e ol tfio c. I.iss will drgjond 
u[)ori h(jw many maneuvers arr tf^ per' I oriufri , instructional <iri(l ovalu«i- 
five procedures, a ttr i l)utr'S ol th»* faMlitw^s, anrj rit'ifi[)or irtstruc- 
tors and veh i s 1 f*s ava i 1 at)l f' . 

Vjt'iorc f:ons idnr i ru) f.our'j* imp I cnK-n t .i f i '< • l(j|Iov/irig ..iiniiiitjm 
standar ds miu . t \)(' arlficrc'd t.o: 

• ista[)lish a minimum of filN-cn (IS) hoi:r\ I (jr any orn* iinf'.f. 
ffiot<*: fhis infludf". only (Lr/.rooiii <ind rrUr)!' insfruMton, 
oat tiiiu* rv»fjulrwM] iot ffir.il', . [jtsm^',, *'t( .) 

t Provi^t 'Mf.h stud('nt with 'i i: lii-utii ot tfirr-r ( } fujur'. uf 

rl.iSsf ..I 1 ns tru(. t I (jri . uf a Uni/ iimijiii ol f i ^r- (Sj h()urs. [WdU': 
[fils dons rifjl. iru.ludr ten iiiifiufr- litr-.i^s l)plw^M-ri ( la',-* dour",. 
M hr i*a k s a re lo |jr pr fjv I d*"! , \\\t fiotj f, .i nd t fi i r' t y iii i nu N-s 
in i fi I mum or' I I v- fiou r .i ri'l tilt/ i;i i f nj ! < - \ ma / niium wou I d (i.i v o to 
l/j' sr' I as I dc ) . 

• I'rovifl'- ca' fi stud'*nt witfi -i in ' 'i i riUMi (,\ lo^jr (4j fioiii ■, 
a< I iM I (jfi r an')'' driving j v p'm i cri' «' . 

• I n*. u r (• t f p r J'f If (• o I riu I ' s I f la n I v/o guii I M i ' 'd j-ck' r gr 'fif / 
7ohlsl<- opr*r .1 1 i)r' ' s Miijr.r iirMru' tors Miioughouf flic progr.iin. 

• f s r ah I I '.h a ma / ii .urn ' I .r,'. . \ /<' (J f i 1 t j-r'n M j f lig^n I 
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The following i nf orinati c^n is offered to provide some examples by 
which the instructors will be able to compute the maximum numbers 
of students for each clas?. The formula offered is based on a 
ratio which takes into consideration the following: 

--Number of instructor/vehicle combinations available. (The 
formula assumes one instructor is available per vehicle, ex- 
cept in the case of only one vehicle, wherein the minimum of 
two instructors is necessary). 

--Total course hours scheduled. (This includes only classroom 
and ranye instruction time, not time required for meals 
breaks , etc . ) ' ' 



--Total course hours minus 20. o Kiss room instruction 
■•'0 on-rdri'ji.' dri vi ng time) . 



f imp 



i.e.. 



--Minimum hours behind the wheel per student (i.e., four hours). 

Once the instructors establish these ficjures, they will be able to 
rjr'Lormuie the maximum number of students which the course can ac- 
commodate. The instructor group can establish a program schedule 
on the basis of instructor/vehicle combinations available, with one 
instructor per student needed during every hour that the students 
'ire <ictu.il ly fngatjed in the various driving experiences. 



U)t'i\ course 
hours 

IS 

?f) 



(Jn- r'ringe 
driving \\r 



If; 

\'). 



/ 

X 
X 



Ins true tor/vehicl(> 
Cfjinbi ria t ions 
(iva i lal)le 



I 



I? 
16 

I9.f! 



Dr i vi ng 
hours per 
student 



Maxidijiii 
number of 
students 

3 
4 



I') 

'/{) 



\7 
10 

I g . >i 



?4 

30,6 



^ 



6 

8 
10 



7U 



i6 



9 

\? 



* A', sullies only nu<- V(4ii( ]>' ,i v.i i I ,ih I e , but tlic iiiiriiiiium I 
i ri'. I r'U(. t uf. . 



wo 
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(B) SELECTION OF INSTRUCTORS 



In view of the serious nature of an Emergency Vehicle Operator's Course, 
it is essential that instructors be selected carefully. Driving under 
the high speeds and performing the difficult maneuvers included in 
this course calls for the guidance of specially qualified instruc- 
tors. Sound academic knowledge and the capability to deliver an in- 
teresting lecture are not sufficient qualifications for the EVOC 
program i ns true tor . 

Emergency vehicle operation instruction is a unique endeavor, re- 
quiring refined skills in addition to technical knowledge. With 
the risk of injury always present, only exceptionally mature indi- 
viduals who have demonstrated proper attitudes, good judgment, and 
appropriate driving capabilities should be considered as instructors. 
Previous or current work experience in some aspect of public safety 
will enable the instructor to better relate to the in-service student 
body. In addition, past experience in driver education, as well as 
a commitment to highway safety principles, would also be desirable. 

But beyond all necessary personal characteristics, it is imperative 
that any person designated to teach this course complete some type of 
similar emergency vehicle operator's course. Only through the on-site 
experience gained by actual participation in such a program can one 
become completely coo'.izant of the serious responsibility involved in 
offering EVOC instrucrion. An untrained ins'^.ru^.tor can do more harm 
than not offering the course at all. Therefore, attendance at a 
recognized EVOC instructor's school should be a basic, mandatory re- 
quirement of all persons being considered as future EVOC instructors. 



(C) STUDENT PREREQUISITES 

Since the equipment and facilities needed to offer an emerge:. r.y vehicle 
operator's course involve a substantial financial investment, the por-- 
student costs are relatively high. In order to achieve maximum cost 
effectiveness, therefore, EVOC students should be drawn frofn cun'eni.y- 
employed public safety personnel, particularly those whose primary 
responsibilities involve the operation of a motor vehicle, often under 
(nnerqency condi t i ''vr. . 

In law onforceiiieni agencios, officers are hired with the expectation 
that they will perform driving tasks, so most, if not all, enforcement 
officers would represent candidates for this type of trainiruj. (How- 
ever, an enforcefnont agency \my want to take an officer's perforriiance 
during this course into consideration when fuaking future Job a'-:sigri- 
iiifMits). In fir(^ and eifierqency inedi cal services, there is greater 
latitude to select the most fiiotivated personnel with the greatest 
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skill potential and emotional stability, since not all employees of 
these agencies are required to operate a vehicle as part of their iob 
assignment. 

In all cases, however, the seriousness of this course must be stressed 
to students in advance of their enrollment. It must be made clear 
that students will be expec^:ed to dir.play mature attitudes and common 
sense at all times, and that any unacceptable or dangerous behavior 
will be cause for dismissal from the class. 



(C) USING THIS GUIDE 

In i.his document, the instructor wil 
of niater;.^: to be covered in the cl- 
that this discussion is of a gene 
incumbent upon the instructor to c- n, 
sented, provide additional detail',', 
the theories under consideration. 



f i, s^. find 
"••■com But 
r'a '-.urt , and 
upo", ■ hp 



an overall discussion 
it should be noted 
i t will therefore be 
basic material pre- 



na jffer p.rtinent examples of 



Following the classroom instruction ph.se of the training, the manual 
s div ded into three sections on practical applications: law enforce- 
ment, fire, and emergency medical services. This has been done in 
order to accommodate the different driving V^nis needed by the em- 

^is?iS\nJ iT'n H^''- ^^JT^'"'' -n-ationsin vPhiclecharacter- 

desianPd to h''''- ^''^ °' '''''' ^'^tions is self-contained, 

designed to be used in conjunction with the v e/iously-described class- 
room instruction section. All three practical application chapters-law 
enforcement, fire, and emergency medical services--include specific 
details regarding the actual maneuvers to be performed on the driving 
range, illustrations indicating the general physical layout of each 
^n^'n'^n' ^ "'f',^ ^ ^P'"^" ^ Suggestions only), guides for grading procedures 
and common student problem, of which the inst,uaor should be aware. 

In the final chapter of the guide, procedures for physically setting-up 
an EVOC program are described. Also included are a glossary of im- 
?p?r ill''!nr'\^''' 'T' '"^^ ' bibliography of texts, pamph- 
the ;];'endff ' 



are provided 



Throughout the development of an F.VOC program, however, it should bo 
kept in mind that the materi.n presented in this manual is merely a 
guide and will not compensate (or |,H:k of instructor nua 1 i f i ca I i ons 
The document is not meant to be a 1 1 - uir 1 us i ve of r,very detail which' 
should be explained to the studr^nts, .nd local adaptd tions will ob- 
viously be necessary in view of the Lime and (ihy.iral facilities 
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CHAPTER TWO 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 



INTRODUCTION 



This section of the manual is designed to be used in the 
classroom before involving the students in the actual opera- 
tion of a motor vehicle on the driving range. It is a self- 
contained instructional tool insofar as each of the topics 
to be covered in the pre-driving instruction phase is men- 
tioned and described. However, additional research and 
knowledge on the part of the instructor will be essential 
in order to present these topics in the degree of detail 
necessary for effective student comprehension and absorption 

COMPONENTS OF THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 



NOTES/REFERENCES 



The transportation system is composed of three major facets: 
the driver, the vehicle, and the environment. In this seg- 
ment of classroom instruction, the student will be familiar- 
ized with their roles, capabilities, limitations, and inter- 
actions. 

Most motor vehicle operators consider themselves to be 
"good drivers" and view driving as a simple task. But in 
reality, operation of a motor vehicle is a complex and com- 
plicated function involving the driver, the vehicle, and 
the driving environment. How the vehicle is operated and 
whether it arrives at its destination without mishap are 
determined by the interaction of these three elements. 

The very nature of cnerating a vehicle under emergency con- 
ditions deinand^. '^:.t nly compliance with inherent legal, 
ethical, and »- .c .ponsibilities, but also accurate as- 
sessment of L.-/* vehicular, and environmental capa- 
bilities and coni,' -into. Beyond merely understanding the 
factors which influence the quality and safety of these 
components, the driver must possess the judgment and skill 
necessary in order to translate this information into ap- 
propriate performance on the road. 
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(A) THE DRIVER 



NOTES/REFERENCES 



STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this phase of classroom instruction the 
student should be able to list and discuss: 

--The psychological aspects of driving, including special 
psychological and emotional qualifications required for 
emergency vehicle operation. 

--Physiological aspects of driving, including specific 
physical qualifications required for emergency vehicle 
operation. 

--A method for systematic analysis in emergency vehicle 
operation. 

--Legal, moral, and ethical issues related to emergency 
vehicle operation. 

--Steps involved in a proper vehicle check. 

--Significance of appropriate pre-driving habits. 



DRIVER'S ROLE IN THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 

Numerous human factors interact to determine how a person 
operates ^ motor vehicle. Under normal conditions, the 
human being can effectively control the vehicle, being 
flexible enough to identify important information, make 
estimates and judgments, and execute decisions in relatively 
complex situations. In fact, since controlling a motor 
vehicle generally does not demand the full resources of 
the driver, a common misconception regarding the ease of 
the driving task exists among the motoring public. If an 
extremely complex or demanding situation does arise, and 
the individual does not have the reserve of skill, knowledge 
or judgment necessary, a crash may result. ' 

Operation of an emergency vehicle often involves excessive 
speeds, driver stress, and danger to life and/or property 
Therefore, driving a vehicle under emergency conditions 
represents a potentially hazardous situation requiring 
extra-sensitive judgment and refined driving capabilities. 

20 
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(1 ) Psychological Aspects of Driving 

Acquiring and processing necessary data and information 
involves: 



NOTES/REFERENCES 



--Vi sion 

Approximately 90-95% of incoming data are supplied 
by vision. This includes acuity, depth perception, 
peripheral vision, color perception, and night vision. 

--Hearing 

This enables an individual to locate tlv- source of 
sound. 



--Touch and kinesthetic sense 

Body sense is important in detecting and identifying 
vehicle dynamics in erargency situations. 

--Perception 

The senses provide an unmanageable amount of data. 
Perception is the process of identifying those 
factors important to the task involved. 

--Habits 

These represent behavior patterns developed through 
repetition and not requiring active mental thought, 
(e.g.. Closing car doors, putting key into ignition, 
fastening seat belts, and stopping at red lights). 

--Attitudes and emotions 
The predisposition to perceive and perform in a 
certain manner when a particular object or situation 
is encountered is a significant factor in driving. 
Prejudice and bias are specific types of attitudes 
and are usually based upon emotional factors. The 
role of attitudes and emotions in the driving task 
cannot be overemphasized, since these represent pos- 
sibly the most critical human factors involved in 
emergency vehicle operation. 

--Values 

These are concepts or beliefs so strong that they 
govern all other planned behavior (e.g., belief in 
law or concern for life). 

--Stress 

Mental or physical tension accompanied by a condition 
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of excitement, nervousness, or apprehension is a 
critical ingredient in the emergency driving 
process. 


NOTES/REFERENCES 




--Judgment and knowledge 
These represent decision-making and the facts upon 
which decisions are based. They are determined by 
data received, quality of perceptions, habits, at- 
titudes, and values. 




--Execution 

Based upon psychological aspects and physical 
qualities, execution is the transfer of psycholonical 
processes and decisions into appropriate physical 
responses . 




(2) Physiological Aspects of Driving 




Under normal driving circumstances, even if the 
driver's physical condition is somewhat deficient, it 
may be adequate for control of the vehicle during un- 
complicated situations. However, driving in an 
emergency requires physical condition capable of 
coping with demands made by complicated situations 
and must include substantial physical reserve for 
extremely complex occurrences. 




Chronic conditions and impairments which can sevf?rnly 
inhibit proper motor vehicle operation, particularly 
under emergency conditions include: 




--Inadequate vision. 




--Paul ty hearing. 




--Chronic medical conditions, such as diabetes, chronic 
fatigue (narcolepsy), cardiovascular conditions, and 
epilepsy. (Persons with such medical impairments 
often exhibit a crash risk ff\ctnr t-wirp ih^f nf 
average driving population and should not be per- 
mitted to operate an emergency vehicle). 




--Transient factors, such as stress (especially ap- 
plicable to driving under emergency conditions), 
emotions, fatigue, drugs, and alcohol. 
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--Coordination and reaction capabilities, such as body I 
muscle sensory coordination, kinesthetics, and reaction 
time. These require a substantially higher degree of 
refinement when jpera.ting an emergency vehicle. 



(3) Sensing, Identifying. Predicting, Deciding, and 
Executing ^ 

In order to function safely and effectively, the emer- 
gency vehicle operator must first obtain a clear, com- 
plete, and accur=^te picture of the existing situation. 
This picture i5 :)tained by using the senses of sight, 
sound, smell, r ement» balance, and feeling. 

Such sensory information can more systematically and 
efficiently be processed if the driver performs cer- 
tain mental and physical functions, known collectively 
as the SIPDE process--sensing , identifying, predict- 
ing, deciding, and executin'i. 

Basically, implementing rhis process requires that the 
driver first sense four jor traffic events: traffic 
control devices, highway ^.ettings, other road users, 
and the driver's own vehicle. After sensing these 
events, the operator can identify the objects in the 
traffic scene. Then, based upon knowledge and past 
experience, the driver can predict various potential 
situations, decide what action to take when the situa- 
tion does arise, and execut e the appropriate maneuver. 
A more detailed description* of each of the components 
of the SIPDE process follows. 

• Sensing 

The first step in utilizing the SIPDE concept is that 
of searching and scanning the vehicle and traffic en- 
vironment for information or cues. This can be ac- 
complished through systematic viewing, which involves 
three steps: Fixating on the center or travel path; 



iThe principles contained in this chapter have been con- 
densed from Richard W. Bishop etaj., Driving: A Task Analysi- 
AmCPAch (New York: Rand McNaTry'and Cbmpdny rT975l"~ — 
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NOTES/REFERENCES 



searching and scanning the traffic scene; and checking " 
mirrors and instruments. 

--Fixaf g on the center or travel path 

The driver maintains road position by using a re- 
ference point as far ahead on the road as pos- 
sible and steering toward it. After searching 
and scanning the traffic scene, mirror, and instru- 
ments, the eyes return again to the reference 
point. (When backing a vehicle, eyes should focus 
on the bacl'ing p. in. until the vehicle stops at 
that point). 

--Searching and scanning the tr- Tic scene 

This involves searching out events which could 
affect vehicle operation and is accomplished by 
systematically scanning road conditions, weather 
factors, pedestrians, merging traffic, parked 
cars, etc. Eyes should be kept moving. Although 
moving eyes do not perceive everything they come 
into contact with, fixation in too few places or ' 
in one place too long will not provide adequate 
information. 

—Checking mirrors and instruments 

Along with the search and scanning of the traf- 
fic scene, periodic checks should be made of the 
vehicle's mirrors and instrument panel. In this 
way, the driver avoids becoming so fixated with 
circumstances external to the vehicle that vital 
factors are overlooked. 

--Visual lead time 

An additional vital element of the sensing process 
concerns the time and space available for response 
to any hazards. An extremely hazardous potential 
is created by the emergency vehicle's high rate of 
speed, combined with the fact that it does not 
always adhere to the "expected" legal pattern of 
traffic flow. Recognition of visual lead time is 
extremely important and is acquired by centering 
on the travel path. The driver can determine 
whether sufficient lead time exists by using the 
"twelve second rule." (It should be noted that 
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emergency conditions may require a greater amount 
of lead time, however). The twelve second rule is 
used by selecting a fixed object, such as a bridge 
or a sign, near the reference point. If the vehicle 
passes the fixed object before twelve seconds have 
elapsed, (counting "one thousand one, one thousand 
two. . . . one thousand twelve"), the driver would 
not have had sufficient visual lead time to re- 
spond to a hazard occurring at that point. 

In summary, the entire sensing process should 
become a routine, producing information about 
traffic control devices, the highway setting, 
other road users, and events within the driver's 
own vehicle. 
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• Identifying 

The second step in SIPDE is that of identifying from all 
data supplied through the sensory process that which is 
important to the driving task. Many drivers have not 
learned to identify elements in the traffic scene which 
serve as visual cues to wr rn the driver of a sudden 
cliange and potential hazard before they occur. (For 
example, exhaust from ^^arked cars; a vehicle with 
wheels turned away from the curb; feet and legs of a 
pedestrian visible ber, - th a parked car). The identi- 
fication process consists of: 

--Identifying individual factors or events. 

--Determining what the event or factor is doing. 

--Understanding how the event or factor and its 
activity or potential activity might affect the 
emergency vehicle, as well as other traffic. 

• Predicting 

The third element in SIPDE is that of predicting the 
future activity in the traffic scene important to the 
safe and effective operation of the emergency vehicle. 
Making accurate predictions about the traffic environ- 
ment requires relating the data, events and factors 
identified through the sensory process, (assuming that 
they are correct), to past experience and knowledge. 
Thus, predicting involves recognizing immediate and 
potential hazards and evaluating risks. 
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• Deciding 

The fourth step in SIPDE is deciding how to direct and 
control the emergency vehicle's involvement in the traf- 
fic environment. Possibly the most important factor 
in the decision-making process, (or in driving in gen- 
eral), IS maintaining a proper "time and space cushion" 
around the vehicle. Especially in emergency vehicle 
operation, where high speeds may be ir.^/olved, the driver 
must be aware of the in" possible distance in which 

the vehicle could safei^ stop. Risk increases in most 
traffic environments when vehicle speed causes the time 
and space; cushic to become increasingly ineffective 
(I.e., when there is neither time nor distance within 
which to sense, identify, predict; decide, and execute 
vehicle control ) . 

• Executing 

The last element in SIPDE involves carrying forth the 
decision which has been reached, based upon the other 
steps in SIPDE. Proper execution is based upon good 
decisions, skills, and physical condition 
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(4) P erceptions and Judgment 

The law of Virginia (46.1-225) provides that, upon the 
approach of an emergency vehicle, the driver of any other 
vehicle will pull to the right side of the road and stop 
until the emergency vehicle passes. The law is stated 
clearly and precisely. Implications arise, however, when 
the emergency vehicle is nou ;een and/or heard. 

The senses cf sight and hearing are very complex, and 
the driver of an emergency vehicle sometimes has dif- 
ficulty understanding why the motorist cannot see or 
hear th.^ vehicle, despite flashing lights and siren 
Therefore, this section of the manual is designed to 
tamil.anze the student with some very real problems 
relative to visual and hearing perceptions of the 
driving public and how these can affect reaction to 
, an emergency vehicle. 
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(a) Visual Perceptions ^ 

The eye is made up of two visual systems, each 
specialized for a different function, combined 
into one. Each system has its own kind of re- 
ceptor cells, called rods and cones. The cones 
function only in daytime and are responsible 
for color vision and sharpness of vision. At 
night, the second system comprised of the rods 
becomes functional. Night vision does not re- 
spond to the color of objects. As the eye be- 
comes adapted to the dark, red is the first color 
to leave the spectrum and the last to return. 
This is especially important to those who drive 
red emergency vehicles. Also important for night 
driving is glare recovery time. When an approach- 
ing vehicle or roadside sign is passed by a vehicle 
at night, it will take the driver's eye approximately 
ten seconds to readjust to the dark. This recovery 
time increases with age. At 50 miles per hour, 
the distance traveled during a second is approxi- 
mately 75 feet. Thus, in ten seconds, the vehicle 
has traveled about 750 feet before the driver has 
fully regained night vision. At 80 miles per hour, 
a vehicle travels approximately 120 feet per second, 
or 1200 feet in ten seconds. At 80 miles per hour, 
therefore, the vehicle travels a'most one-fourth 
of a mile before the driver's es readjust. 

Another phenomenon of night vision is called the 
"moth effect" or phototropism. This is the tendency 
for tho eye, especially when fatigued, to be 
tracted to light. This is beneficial knowledge 
to the emergency vehicle operator for flare loca- 
tion. Flares should be placed well down the road 
from the scene of an accident, so that proper pro- 
tection of the scene is guaranteed. 



"^Condensed frorr. Floyd L. Ruch, Psychology anjl Lifp (Chicago, 
Illinois: 1963), pp. 233-290. " 
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(b) Sound Perceptions 
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The ear, like the eye, is a very sensitive and 
complicated organ. The ability to locate sound 
is due almost entirely to the fact that humans 
have two ears. A sound coming from an object on 
the left strikes a person's left ear before it 
does the right one. Because it is stronger in 
the left ear, the person is able to determine 
that the origin of the sound is coming from the 



A condition which is characteristic of all humans 
is the "zone of confusion." Beginning at each 
ear, at approximately a 10° angle, and extending 
outward in a cone shape, this is an area in which 
one is unable to distinguish sound origin. The 
farther away from the motorist that the emergency 
vehicle is, the more difficult it will be for the 
driver to determine the direction from which the 
emergency vehicle is coming, because of the cone 
effect. As the emergency vehicle approaches, the 
cone shape will lessen, and the motorist will be 
able to determine direction more readily. If the 
sound changes (e.g., by using an alternate siren), 
the chances of hearing the emergency vehicle will 
be greatly increased. This zone of confusion is 
a physical characteristic which limits driver re- 
sponse, and all ^nergency vehicle operators should 
be aware of it. 

Another obscure physical characteristic of all 
human hearing is the "median plain of sound." 
This is a condition which also limits humans from 
determining sound origin. The condition arises 
because the sound waves from the source affect 
both ears the same. The sound reaches each ear 
simultaneously and with the same strength. It is 
there, ore impossible to determine the origin of 
the sound without moving the head. By moving the 
head, the ear position, in relation to the sound 
origin, changes, and the person will then be able 
to determine direction, since the sound wave will 
be stronger in one ear. 
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If ; emergency vehicle is approaching directly 
fruM the front or the rear, it is very difficult 
for the motorist to determine sound origin be- 
cause of these innate physical limitations, not 
because of inattention or recklessness. In ad- 
dition, it must be kept in mind that a person 
may not respond to a siren because of total deaf- 
ness, partial loss of hearing in one or both ears, 
or internal vehicle noises and distractions. 




Beyond preoccupation, inattention, or physical 
limitations, a driver may not respond to emergency 
warning devices for a number of other reasons. For 
example, the emergency vehicle operator may be 
"tailgating*' to such an extent that the emergency 
lights are obscured, and because of the "median 
plain of sound", direction cannot be determined. 




To add further to motorist confusion, various 
municipalities have different markings, colors, 
sirens, and even lights on their emergency vehicles. 
Therefore, in order to reduce motorist confusion 
and enhance the potential for recognition of the 
emergency vehicle, it is recommended that when ap- 
proaching a driver who is not responding to the 
emergency warning devices, the operator should: 




--Fluctuate the sound wave; change the siren 
selection. 




--Sound the horn to assist the driver in deter- 
mining direction of approach. 




--Flash headlights to add visual input for direc- 
tion location. 




--Remain patient and courttous. 




In summary, the emergency vehicle operator should, 
at all times, realize that the motorist may not be 
intentionally refraining from moving to the right 
as the law requires, but in fact, may just not be 
aware that the emergency vehicle is present. 
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(c) Behavior of the Driving Public 

Many emergency vehicle crashes result from error on 
the part of either the emergency vehicle operator 
or the motoring public. This section of the manual 
will identify and delineate proper legal pro- 
cedures which apply to the public in an encounter 
with an emergency vehicle, some of the common in- 
appropriate reactions which can be expected to 
occur, and countermeasures which can be used to 
cope safely with improper public response to the 
emergency vehicle. 

« Appropriate procedures 

Upon the approach of an emergency vehicle, the 
Code of Virginia (Section 46.1-225) requires that 
. . the driver of every other vehicle shall im- 
mediately drive the same to a position as near as 
possible and parallel to the right-hand edge or 
curb, clear of any intersection of highways, and 
shall stop and remain in such position unless other- 
wise directed by a police or traffic officer until 
such vehicle shall have passed." 

Also, the Code stipulates that "no vehicle shall 
be stopped at or in the vicinity of a fire, vehicle, 
or airplane accident or other area of emergency, in 
such a manner as to create a traffic hazard or in- 
terfere with the necessary procedures of police, 
firemen, rescue workers, or others whose duty is 
to deal with such emergencies." (Section 46.1-248). 

t Deviant reactions 

As discussed in detail previously, the emergency 
vehicle operator should always be alert to motor- 
ists who panic, ignore, or become confused upon 
the approach of an emergency vehicle. Deviant 
reactions can be expected to include failure to 
yield right-of-way, pulling to the left, stopping 
in the roadway, blocking an intersection, erratically 
changing lanes, or following or impeding emergency 
equipment. Correct techniques for dealing with 
such deviant reactions must be developed prior to 
operating an emergency vehicle. 
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(5) Responsibilities on the Road under Emergency 
Conditions 

The overall responsibilities required of any emergency 
vehicle operator include both legal and moral aspects. 

• Legal responsibilities 

Emergency vehicles have the right-of-way, but the opera- 
tor is not exempt from criminal and civil charges for 
reckless disregard for the safety of persons and property. 
Emergency vehicles are not subject to speed limitations; 
however, the vehicle operator is not exempt from criminal 
charges for reckless disregard for the safety of persons 
and property. While emergency vehicle operators may 
violate certain rules of the road without being subject 
to criminal prosecution, they are not relieved from 
possible civil liability nor from criminal charges for 
reckless disregard for the safety of piersons and property, 
(See the legal aspects detailed in Chapters Three, Four, 
and Five of this document for applicable sections of the 
Code of Virginia ) . 

0 Moral responsibilities and ethics 

In view of the legal flexibilities extended to emergency 
vehicle operators, such drivers have a moral respon- 
sibility to safeguard and avoid exploiting these special 
considerations afforded to them. Moreover, the value 
of the service being performed by an emergency vehicle 
driver must be considered in liyfit of the risk to both 
the driver and the public. 



(6) Vehicle Check 

In addition to the personal characteristics of the driver 
and the responsibilities involved in emergency vehicle 
operation, the operator's inspection of the vehicle is 
a critical component of safe driving. Therefore, the 
driver should be positive that the vehicle is in 
optimum operating condition. In order to do this, 
the driver should be familiar with and have confidence 
in the vehicle and should conduct a check of the 
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following vehicle components:^ 
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--Tires (Tread depth, inflation pressure, rim damage, 
and cracks/cuts). 




--Wheel lug nuts; proper tot ,ue. 




--Suspension. 




—Engine compartment and latches (Oil level, brake 
fluid level/hydraulics; battery water level; accessory 
belts; power steering fluid levels; engine mounts; 
and belts and power drives). 




—Driver and passenger compartments (Brake operation, 
lights, mirrors, locks, steering system, restraint 
system, communications system, and securing of all 
loose objects). 




-Special equipment (Securing all objects in trunk, such 
as tire and jack, as well as all special equipment). 




-Emergency equipment (Lights, siren, communications, 
and first aid kit). 




Ideally, these checks should be made prior to each 
operation of the emergency vehicle, or in a daily 
routine in order to insure proper operating conditions 
in advance. The checks identified herein should be 
made in addition to the regular owner's manual main- 
tenance, due to the excessive stress and wear to which 
an emergency vehicle is subiected Vehirlp rnnHitinn 
and maintenance are two of the key factors influencing 
the final outcome of an operator's attempt to handle an 
emergency situation. 




^Advanced Driver Eduratinn Tnnrco T»^aim*r.,^ m^^,,,i /..-t 
— ■»ci i.iJuv.aLiun i^uuibe iraining Manual. (Mil- 
ford, Michigan: General Motors Proving Grounds, 1971). 
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(7) Pre-ignition Procedures 
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As described previously, many aspects of human behavior 
are conditioned and are executed without active thought. 

Ideal Iv. thp vphirlp nnpratnr QhnulH ho cn aujav«o n-f 

proper pre-driving procedures that all steps are auto- 
matically completed. But regardless of how these pro- 
cedures arP PXPrutPfi thPV chnulH hp aHhoroH fn a 
\«cuuicj arc cAc^^uLcu, uricjr brlUUiU Uc auncf cQ LO ab a 

matter of correct operating policy. 




Therefore, orior to P^^rh nnpr;^+"inn nf fhp omoK»nonrv/ 

vehicle, the driver should:5 




—Be confident that the vehicle is in optimum condi- 
tion. 




--Secure all appropriate equipment, information, 
clothing, etc. 




--Place the key in the ignition. 




—Adjust seat/head restraint if available. (Seat adjust- 
ment is an important element in the ability to control 
a vehicle. The driver must be comfortable in order 
to avoid fatigue and allow maximum freedom to maneuver 
the vehicle with ease. The sedan seat should be 
positioned as far back as the driver's legs will allow 
while still enabling operation of the foot controls. 
The test for orooer nn^ifinn tn aHiu^t t-ho cp;»f cn 
that when the arm is fully extended, the wrist will 

tOLirh thp ton of thp ctpprinn uhppl l^nppc chmilH ho 

slightly flexed and hands should be able to be posi- 
tioned at nine and three o'clock on the wheel, without 
feeling cramped. It is important to be able to steer 
quickly with arms extended and with elbows moving 
away from the body) . 




--I nrk all finnrc 




--Adjust mirrors and equipment. (Mirrors offer the 
only contact with the traffic situation behind the 
vehicle. Sitting back in the seat, the inside mirror 
should be adjusted so that it highlights the right 
rear of the vehicle and visibility extends several 




^Ibid. 33 
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hundred feet behind. Outside mirrors should be set 
so that visibility extends several hundred feet to 
the rear, using the side of the vehicle as a refer- 
ence point). 

--Fasten seat belts. 

—Check instrument panel. (The driver should haveva 
mental picture of where every control is located on 
the dash, so that any control, such as wipers, siren, 
or radio, can be reached while eyes remain on the 
road). 

--Turn on ignition. 

—Position hands. (As will be demonstrated in the skill 
development exercises, both hands are necessary for 
control. Hands should be placed as near to the mne 
and three o'clock position on the steering wheel as 
possible. This balanced hand position will facilitate 
a 180 turn of the steering wheel in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Should it become necessary to turn more, 
the hand-over-hand method of steering should be used, 
wheel should never be allowed to slip through 

qra'sn'JhTlh ^f^'' ^'"^ ^^^^ ^^ould firmly 

grasp the wheel at all times . In addition to re- 

os'uir<;,l";^^'\'^'^'i"9 '^'V^^^ ^" unbalanced hand 
position such as ten and two o'clock may cause the 
driver to pull the steering wheel to one side as the 
motion of the car tends to push the operator'-s body in 
one direction or another. 



(8) Defensive Drivi 



Emergency vehicle operation is an inherently aggressive 
form of driving, but the safe and efficient complet on 
of ths driving task requires adherence to the basic 
principles of defensive driving. Defensive driving in- 
vo ves what is perhaps the most important princljfe to 
collision-free operation of a motor vehicle iJs 

trol" ^n5^;;^"" '"2 """P^' emphasize awareness, con- 
trol, and the use of evasive action to protect oneself 
passengers, and others, regardless of fault or ?egal 
obligations . o ui icya i 
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In order to comprehend defensive driving techniques, a 
review of the various types of collisions is necessary. 
Basically, collisions can be classified as preventable 
or non-preventable. A preventable collision is one 
which could have been avoided had proper evasive 
action, defensive driving, or caution been exercised 
by the operator. A non-preventable collision would 
have occurred regardless of any action on the part of 
the driver. 

The following types of collisions can be either pre- 
ventable or non-preventable, depending upon the circum- 
stances under which they occur: 

--Vehicle behind 
The vehicle in which you are traveling is struck from 
the rear. The defense against this type of collision 
is to come to a smooth, gradual stop, signalling in- 
tentions of stopping, slowing down, or turning. In a 
tailgating situation, the vehicle should be slowed 
down and the driver behind encouraged to pass. 

--Vehicle ahead 
The vehicle in which you are traveling strikes a 
vehicle in the rear. Driver alertness is an effec- 
tive defense against such a collision. The driver 
should expect the car ahead to stop at any time with- 
out warning and should be observant of any situations 
which will cause the car ahead to slow down or stop. 
A rule-of-thumb to follow is to stay back one car 
length for each ten miles of speed. Speed should be 
considered in relation to the time, space, and re- 
action time necessary to stop. 

--Oncoming vehicle 
The vehicle in which you are traveling either strikes 
or is struck by a vehicle entering the intersection 
from a different leg of that intersection. Never as- 
suming that the other driver will yield the right-of- 
way is an appropriate defense against such a collision. 
The driver should always look both ways at intersec- 
tions to make sure other vehicles are yielding the 
right-of-way. 

--Passi ng 

The vehicle in which you are traveling while overtaking 
a second vehicle either strikes or is struck by a 
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third vehicle. The defense is to be familiar with 
the speed and acceleration capabilities of one's 
vehicle. The speed of the vehicle to be peissed and 
the speed and distance of the oncoming car should be 
estimated, and if there is any doubt whether the 
pass can^be executed safely, it should not be at- 
tempted. Rear traffic should be checked to insure 
that the car behind is not also about to pass. Horn 
or lights should be used to inform the driver ahead, 
and after the passed car is clearly visible in the 
rear view mirror, the vehicle should be quickly moved 
back into normal position. 

-Being passed 

The vehicle in which you are traveling while being 
overtaken by a second vehicle either strikes or is 
struck by that vehicle or a third vehicle. Helping 
the other driver pass is defense against this colli- 
sion. If the passing car needs more room, the driver 
being passed should slow down. Turn signals should be 
used, rear-view and side mirrors should be checked, 
and the driver should glance behind to be sure that 
the blind spot is clear before passing or changing 
lanes. ^ 



NOTES/REFERENCES 



One type of defensive driving, the "Smith system", in- 
cludes the following principles: 

--Aim high in steering 
This calls for repeated glances well ahead of the 
center of the intended driving lane. The driver's 
vehicle then follows the middle of the lane. The 
same rule applies in turning a corner. With on- 
coming cars, the driver checks lane position while 
the oncoming car is a long distance away. 

--Get the big picture 
This rule involves learning to see all of the roadway 
and seeing and considering the objects immediately 
ahead as only a part of the entire picture. Thus, 
the driver's eyes sweep the scene for a full city 
block or a half mile on rural roads. The sides and 
rear are constantly scanned. 

— Keep eyes moving 

This means shifting the eyes, avoiding eye-holding 
situations which can allow the vehicle to move blindly 
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into an accident-producing situation. The driver who 
keeps a fixed stare tends to over-relax and invites 
sleep or highway hypnosis. 

-Allow an "out" 

Under this rule, the driver leaves a space cushion 
for maneuvering and allows extra space ahead. The 
lane is picked carefully and spacing is maneuvered 
by moving forward or dropping back. The driver thus 
allows an "out" in doubtful situations by reducing 
speed and touching brakes. 

-Make sure the vehicle is visible 
This involves signaling others of intentions early 
while there is still time and space in which to avoid 
other cars if they do not respond. 
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(B) THE VEHICLE 


NOTES /RFFFRFNPFC, 




STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 




Upon completion of this phase of classroom instruction, the 
student should be able to: 




—Identify key mechanical/vehicle factors related to in- 
creased emergency vehicle crash risk (according to the 
type of vehicle under discussion--enforcement, fire, or 
medi cal ) . 




—Define the following terms: friction, kinetic energy, 
inertia, velocity, centrifugal force, force of impact, 
and gravity. 




—Describe the effects of natural laws on a motor vehicle. 




—List and describe the purpose and importance of vehicle 
safety components. 




ROLE OF THE VEHICLE IN THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 




While the capabilities of the driver are critical, it is a 
serious mistake to rely completely on even the most well - 
refined driving skills in vehicle operation under emergency 
conditions. In order to fullv undpr«;tand anH mna ui+h +u« 
Situations encountered during emergency vehicle operation. 
It IS imperative to also consider the function of the vehicle, 
since Its condition and the laws of physics governing its 
movement play a significant role in determining its proper 
operation. 




[\) Vehicle Maintenance and Inspection 




A review of literature and research availably within 
the past ten years on emergency vehicle involvement in 
crashes indicates that vehicle condition, specifically 
mechanical failure, olavs an nupriw cinm*fT/-an+ 
emergency vehicle crashes. 




For instance, a New York study found that in terms of 
accident involvement, emergency vehicle defects were 
quite disproportionate to vehicle defects occurring 
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in ordinary vehicles, ranging from ^0% to 500% greater 
incidence. o As in Virginia, New York does not require 
an annual state inspection of emergency vehicles. Be- 
cause of the lack of a mandatory emergency vehicle 
inspection law in this state, it is even more important 
that a periodic vehicle maintenance check be conducted 
by the agency which owns and operates such equipment. 
(See page 2-14 for a sample vehicle checklist). 



(2) Basic Vehicle Dynamics 

Each and every object on earth is subject to the laws 
of nature. Operating a motor vehicle under emergency 
conditions may push both the operator and the vehicle 
beyond the boundaries of the laws of physics upon which 
we usually rely. 

The purpose of this section of the manual is to identify 
and develop the student's understanding of how and why 
natural laws affect the motor vehicle. With such pre- 
paration, the student should be better equipped to 
operate a motor vehicle with skill and confidence. 

The following represent laws of nature most directly 
influencing operation of a motor vehicle, and each 
have specific implications in terms of the emergency 
driving task:' 

• Friction 

When two bodies are in contact, they resist motion, 
which would cause the surface of one to slide over the 
surface of the other. 



NOTES/REFERENCES 



Ken Carpenter and F.D. Newcomb, Emergency Vehicle Accident 
Involvement, 1969-70 (Albany, New York: Division of Research 
and Development, New York Department of Motor Vehicles, 1972). 

7Many of the upcoming definitions are taken from the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association's Teacher's Handbook for Sportsman - 
like Driving . (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962). 
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The entire control of a moving vehicle depends on the 
grip of the tire surfaces on the road. This grip re- 
sults from friction. Friction between the tire and the 
surface of the road enables a vehicle to start, turn, 
stop, or keep on moving. The" amount of friction varies, 
therefore, with the condition of the tires and road 
surfaces. When friction is reduced, driver control is 
also reduced, and a collision is more likely to occur. 

The friction conditions between two surfaces sliding 
across each other range under different circumstances. 
When the road surface is dry and the tires are in good 
condition, maximum friction and better vehicle control 
result. Conversely, when road surfaces are wet from 
such conditions as rain, snow, fog, dew, or water run- 
off, and tire condition iS less than desirable, the 
friction is greatly reduced, thereby increasing the 
need for awareness on the part of the driver. Some 
environmental factors affecting friction are: composi- 
tion of road surface material, smoothness of road sur- 
face, grades (uphi 1 l/dc..^jni 1 1 ) , weather and temperature, 
and design of roadway (proper banking and curve radii). 

Drag factor (or coefficient of friction) is a number 
which scientifically describes the slipperiness of a 
road surface. (See the chart on page 2-23). For ex- 
ample, packed snow has a very low drag factor: .30 
to .55. Thus, a vehicle traveling 25 miles per hour, 
once braking occurred, would travel (skid) from 54 to 70 
feet on packed snow. On the other hand, new, sharp 
cement surface has a very high drag factor: .80 to 
1.20, and the same vehicle at the same 25 miles per hour 
speed would travel (skid) on that surface only 18 to 
26 feet. The better the road surface, as described by 
a higher drag factor, the greater the stopping re- 
sistance. 
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POSSIBLE RANGES OF PAVEMENT DRAG FACTORS FOR RUBBER TIRES 
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The actual drag factor of a pavement of a given description may vary considerably 
because quite a variety of road surfaces may be described in the same way and be- 
cause of some variations due to weight of vehicle, air pressure in tire, tread 
design, air temperature, speed, and some other factors. These figures represent 
experiments made by many different people in all parts of the U.s". They are for 
straight skids on clean surfaces. Speeds referred to are at the beginninq of the 
skid. 

SOURCE: Traffic Accident Investigator's Manual for Police (Evanston, Illinois: 
Northwestern University, 19637, p. 516. " ~ 
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t Inertia 
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When no force is exerted on it, a body at rest remains 
at rest, while a body in motion continues in motion in 
a straight line at a constant speed. 




t Velocity 




Distance which an object travels at a certain speed; 
measured in miles oer hour/fept npr comnH 




--One mile = 5,280 feet 




--One hour = 3,600 seconds 




IMumoer or miles per hour) x (5,280) 

^ = Feet per second 
3,600 




t Friction and inertia on curves 




Centripetal force pushes a body into a curved path, out 
of Its normal, inertia-dominated, straight-line movement. 




Centrifugal force is a straight-line tendency of inertia- 
the tendency of an object pivoting in an arc to depart 
in a straight line, as in swinging a stone tied to a piece 
of string and releasing it. 




Factors related to these forces include speed of travel, 
radius of curve, road and tire corjitions, and grade and 
superelevation (banked, flat, crowned). 




• Kinetic energy 




This is the energy of motion and is related to the speed 
or velocity of an object. As the speed increases, so 
uueb tne dmouni OT kinetic energy generated. This energy 
must be dissipated before the object will come to a stop. 




t Gravity 




The pun of the earth which gives objects weight is what 
ic meant by gravity. 
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• Force of impact" 

This represents the force with which two objects collide. 
The severity of the exchange of kinetic energy when 
objects collide varies with speed, weight, and distance. 

• Vehicle safety components 

These include lap and shoulder belts, door locks and 
compartment latches, and helmets. 



In order to summarize and better illustrate the previous 
material, the instructor should conduct exercis- in 
which the students participate at this point, vehicle 
dynamics, weight changes, etc. can be demonstrated with 
models and other teaching aids. Differences in limita- 
tions of various types of vehicles can also be discussed, 
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(C) THE ENVIRONMENT 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this unit of instruction, the student 
should be able to list and discuss: 

—Weather conditions which influence vehicle operation and 
their relative significance. 

—Roadway characteristics and their influence upon vehicle 
dynamics and operation. 

-Traffic situations which affect the operation of an emer- 
gency vehicle. 

ROLE OF THE ENVIRONMENT IN THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 

The environment within which the driver and vehicle operate 
represents the third component of the motor vehicle trans- 
portation system. Environmental factors should, however, be 
considered with caution, without overstating their signifi- 
cance in terms of crash causation. 

It is unfortunately often the case that the "cause" of a 
traffic crash is determined to have been some defective 
roadway design characteristic or changing, inclement weather 
conditions, when in fact, the fault actually should have 
been placed with the driver or the vehicle. This fallacy is 
promoted throughout the driving population, used as an "es- 
cape mechanism" to avoid personal responsibility and liability 
While environmental factors do contribute to the complexity 
of operating a vehicle, they must be considered as predictable 
factors to be expected , even if they are not always known in 



NOTES/REFERENCES 



(1 ) Weather Conditions 

Weather is among the primary environmental deter- 
minants influencing the driving task and includes 
consideration of such factors as: 

—Visibility 

As discussed previously, approximately 90 to 95% of 
all driving cues or information is collected through 
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the sense of vision. Weather conditions affecting 
visibility help determine the amount and quality of 
visual data available for processing, and thereby 
limit the input upon which operation of the vehicle 
is based. Specific problems can arise when adverse 
environmental conditions are present during emergency 
vehicle operation. Fog, rain, snow, and other incle- 
ment conditions, as well as merely reduced visibility 
during nighttime driving, are all conditions neces- 
sitating extra caution and special skills. Proper 
visibility must be maintained during problematic 
weather conditions, and the operator must take respon- 
sibility for insuring visibility of the emergency 
vehicle to others despite adverse weather conditions. 

-Vehicle traction 
In addition to the obviously hazardous situations re- 
sulting from ice, snow, and frost, a water or oil 
film on the road can cause equally dangerous con- 
ditions, possibly even hydroplaning. Moreover, 
abnormal winds can significantly alter vehicle 
dynamics. 

-Temperature 

Severe cold can generate problems in terms of vehicle 
steering and vehicle dynamics, such as increased re- 
sistance or other difficulties resulting from ice 
blocks on frame, suspension, etc. 
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(2) Roadway Characteristics 



f*aiiiiliarity with roadway design and drag factor is 
crucial for appropriate operation of a motor vehicle. 
All drivers should continuously be aware of the types 
or styles of roads on which they are traveling, specific 
roadway characteristics, and the relative stopping 
capabilities of their vehicles. 



t Types of roadways 

Limited access roads are those designed as part of the 
expressway system, allowing the movement of large 
volumes of traffic with minimum conflict. Access both 
on and off is restricted, and traffic is cjenerally 
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separated into at least four lanes of divided 
(e.g., interstate systems). 



Free access roads are designed to provide ready access 
at any point along their perimeter. 

A primary route is any route which serves through- 
traffic. It is designated by a number under the 600 
level and excludes interstates. 

Secondary routes are local collector roads or land 
service roads, designated by a number 600 and above. 

• Design characteristics 

A flat roadway is a relatively even surface which does 
not offer resistance to skidding on curves. 

A crowned roadway is designed for efficient drainage, 
and the center of the road is elevated above the outer 
edges so that water will drain outward. This type of 
surface provides negative superelevation on curves. 

A banked road surface is tilted on curves to direct 
physical forces against the roadway rather than force 
the vehicle sideways off the pavement. 

• Road surfaces 

Various types of road surfaces include: concrete, 
asphalt or tar, brick, stone block, qravel, cindors, 
rock, ice, snow, and metal grid. (See the chart on 
page 2-23 for drag factors associdted with these 
surfaces) . 

• Problem areas 

Hazardous characteristics of roadways include: wet 
roads (hydroplaning potential), sand or gravel on pave- 
ment, gravel roads, wet leaves on pavement, wet steel 
rails, wet or frosty planks, mud on pavement, brick or 
cobblestone pavement, rough road, potholes, dips, and 
humps. ' 
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t other physical characteristics 

Radius of curves, making operational estimates, in- 
clines and declines, and forces of nature must also 
be considered. 

t Traffic patterns 

Such factors as traffic volume, population density, 
pedestrian flow, use of the roadway by motorcyclists or 
bicyclists, and location of the road in terms of schools, 
hospitals, or other public facilities represent addi- 
tional variables which must be taken into account. 
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(3) Special Considerations 

All current research indicates that intersections 
represent the single greatest threat to safe emergency 
vehicle operation. An intersection is a point of con- 
flict, where traffic and pedestrians are stopping, 
starting, turning, and as such, requires special con- 
sideration. 

A New York state study reported that emergency vehicles 
are involved in intersection crashes 2.3 times as often 
as the remainder of the state's registered vehicle popu- 
lation per unit of exposure. Of the 219 crashe'" in New 
York state involving police, fire, or emergency medical 
equipment in 1970, 64% were known to have occurred at 
intersections. o 

Investigations of intersection crashes involving emer- 
gency vehicles indicates that operators rely too Tii'ch 
upon the flashing light and siren to clear the wc , . 
But other drivers are often not able to see or heir the 
warning devices until it is too late to yield tUe tight- 
of-way, as was discussed previously. 



^Ken Carpenter and F.D. Newcomb, Efneryoncy Vehiclf.- /Vv:cid(^nt 
I n V 0 1 vemen t , 1 969 - 70 (Albany, Now YorkV Division of '[^osoarch 
and Development, New York Department of Motor Vehiclos, 19/2). 
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Since u is logical to conclude that the increased 
vehicular and human population encountered at inter- 
sections is what makes cross-streets so potentially 
hazardous for the emergency vehicle, special considera- 
tion should be given to the population density of the 
area in which the vehicle is being operated. If the 
area is rural, relatively free of vehicular and pedes- 
trian traffic and not overly complicated with visual 
obstructions, a vehicle would be operated in a manner 
which differs significantly from operation in either a 
residential location where pedestrians and children at 
play can be expected or a congested metropolitan area 
with heavy pedestrian and vehicular traffic, as well 
as visual obstructions at every intersection. 

All situations should be examined upon their own merits 
and should not be treated alike, for driving which is 
appropriate for one locale may be extremely dangerous 
in another. Just as it is critical for the driver to 
adjust vehicle operation according to population density, 
it is imperative to recognize the restrictions imptDsed 
by changing or inclement weather conditions and alter 
vehicle operation accordingly. In addition, once aware 
of varying roadway design characteristics, the driver 
must be able to combine them with other variables af- 
fecting emergency vehicle operation and adjust driving 
behavior accordingly. 

In summary, emergency vehicle operation is an extremely 
complicated task requiring exceptional reserves of 
judgment and skill. Many important factors dictate 
the manner in which the emergency vehicle should be 
operated, and these variables must continuously be 
taken into consideration and translated into driving 
appropriate for conditions. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS: LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS: 
LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 

INTRODUCTION 

Chapter Two of this training manual has concentrated upon 
that background information which is necessary for all stu- 
dents to be familiar with before initiating operation of an 
emergency vehicle. Qualifications, skills, objectives, 
performance criteria, and other issues have been discussed 
in order to equip the student with the foundations upon 
which appropriate application of emergency vehicle driving 
skills are based. 

With this understanding and appreciation of the complexities 
of emergency vehicle operation, the student should now be 
ready to assemble data and formulate concepts and techniques 
into actual operational procedures. Therefore, Chapter Three 
is designed to familiarize students with the legal aspects, 
policies, responsibilities, habits, and skills necessary for 
the proper operation of an emergency vehicle. 

While the emergency operation of enforcement, fire, and am- 
bulance vehicles involves many similarities, there are also 
distinct characteristics pertaining to each of these service 
areas alone. For this reason, each area--enforcement, fire, 
and emergency medical services—will be discussed separately 
to aid in the organized presentation of the material by the 
instructor. 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this portion of the training, the law en- 
forcement officer (student) should have developed those skills 
and attitudes that will enable the operation of a motor vehicle 
with safety, precision, and confidence. 

THE ROLE OF EMERGENCY VEHICLE OPERATOR'S TRAINING IN LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 

As a daily part of the law en fo>^cement function, officers are 
required to operate vehicles in dny number of ordinary and 
emergency circumstaiicer,. But often they are inadequately 
prepared to perform this driving function in a professional 
manner. 

Studies indicate that the typical police officer spends 70% 
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of on-duty time driving. Not only must the enforcement 
officer be an expert" driver while on patrol, he or she 
must also contend with emergency and pursuit situations, 
operate a vehicle during weather conditions in which the 
average motorist would be reluctant to drive, perhaps oper- 
ate substandard equipment, and may have to compensate for 
fatigue and boredom. 

According to the National Safety Council, about 26,000 
emergency vehicles were involved in motor vehicle accidents 
in 1973, some 300 of which were fatalities. 2 Yet, drivers 
of these vehicles often receive little, if any, formalized 
training in the driving function. 

Crash reduction through training is not only an effective 
safety measure, it is economical as well. In 1972 2 260 
collisions involving Chicago Police Department vehicles 
were reported. The average cost per collision was $342, 
?57n Ann ""^""^ >"esulting in a total cost of 

3.//0,000.-i A National Safety Council survey documents that 
onicers with no driver training experienced 62% more ac- 
cidents than expected, while those who had practiceT'track 
or skid pan training experienced 26% less accidents than 
expected 4 After the U.S. Park Pol ic^iT^ Washington, D.C. 
conducted a series of driver training schools for its of- 
ficers, that agency's 1972 figure of 44.7 accidents per 
million miles driven decreased during the first quarter of 
1974 to a rate of 8.17.'' Obviously, t-aining works' 



„ _^Ljw_£Mo rcement Trainin j_CoiJrip (Champaign. Illinois 
Police Training Institute, University of Illinois) p. 1.' 

^ ^Accjdent Fa^tsJChicag^ National Safety 

Council, i974rp. 56. ^ 

3Ujfl|_^nif£rcOTen^^^ p. ]. 

^PAC^^I. October 13, 1974, p. 9. 
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(A) LEGAL ASPECTS 



Before any skill techniques can appropriately be applied to 
the driving task, it is essential that the law enforcement 
officer be familiar with and thoroughly comprehend the 
legal responsibilities and regulations governing operation 
of an enforcement vehicle under emergency situations. In 
the state of Virginia, the following sections of the Motor 
Vehicle Code are applicable to emergency vehicle operation 
and should be completely understood by the officer before 
engaging in the emergency driving task. 

46.1-168 CHAPTER APPLICABLE TO DRIVERS OF ALL VEHICLFS 
REGARDLESS OF OWNERSHIP. --The provisions of this chapter 
applicable to the drivers of vehicles upon the highways 
shall apply to the drivers of all vehicles regardless of 
ownership subject to such specific exceptions as are set 
forth in this chapter. (Code 1950, Section 46-181; 1958, 
c. 541). 

Cross reference .— As to consideration of defendant's prior 
traffic record before imposing sentence for certain traffic 
offenses, see Sections 19.2-186. 1 and 19.2-186.2. 

State statutes regulating the flow of traffic at intersec- 
tions take precedence over local ordinances which prohibit 
drivers of vehicles from passing through or between proces- 
sions, unless specific exception is made in the statutes. 
Paige v. Edgar, 210 Va. 54, 168 S.E.2d 103 (1969). 

Police cars, ambulances, etc .— In Virginia the drivers of 
police cars, ambulances, and other State, county, and city- 
owned vehicles are subject to all traffic regulations unless 
a specific exception is made. Virginia Transit Co. v. Tidd, 
194 Va. 418, 73 S.E.2d 405 (1952); Manhattan For Hire Car 
Corp. V. O'Connell, 194 Va. 398, 73 S.E.2d 410 (1952). For 
statute providing exceptions for certain emergency vehicles, 
see Section 46. 1 -226. 

46.1-199 EXCEPTIONS TO SPEED LIMITATIONS; WHEN EXEMPTIONS 
APPLICABLE; PROSECUTION FOR RECKLESSNESS; CIVIL LIABILITY. - 
(a) The speed limitations set. forth in this chapter shall 
not apply to vehicles when operated with due regard for 
scifety under the direction of the police in the chase or 
apprehension of violators of the law, or of persons charged 
with or suspected of any such violations, or in testing 



vhe accuracy of speedometers on police vehicles, or in 
testing the accuracy of the radio microwave or other 
electrical devices specified in Section 46.1-198, nor to 
fire department vehicles when traveling in response to a 
fire alarm or pulmotor call, nor to ambulances when travel- 
ing in emergencies outside the corporate limits of cities 
and towns, 

(b) These exemptions, hereinbefore granted to such a moving 
vehicle, shall apply ^nly when the operator of such vehicle 
displays a flashing, blinking, or alternating red light 
and sounds a siren, bell, exhaust whistle, or air horn 
designed to give automatically intermittent signals, as 
may be reasonably necessary, and, only when there is in 
force and effect for such vehicle standard automobile 
liability insurance covering injury or death to any one 
person in the sum of at least one hundred thousand dollars 
in any one accident, and subject to the limit for one person, 
to a limit of three hundred thousand dollars because of 
bodily injury to or death of two or more persons in any one 
accident, and to a limit of ten thousand dollars because of 
injury to or destruction of property of others in any one 
accident. Such exemptions shall not, however, protect the 
operator of any such vehicle from criminal prosecution for 
conduct constituting reckless disregard for the safety of 
persons and property. Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to release the operator of any such vehicle from 
civil liability for failure to use reasonable care in such 
operation. (Code 1950, Section 46-216; 1950, p. 84; 1950, 
c. 541; 1964, c. 15; 1966, c. 699; 1974, c. 365). 

Cross reference. --For further provisions as to exemptions, 
. see Section 46. 1-226. 

The 1974 amendment substituted the language beginning "one 
hundred thousand dollars in any one accident" for "twenty- 
five thousand dollars" at the end of the first sentence of 
subsection (b). 

Law Review . --For survey of Virginia law on torts for the 
year 1969-1970, see 56 Va. L. Rev. 1419 (1970). 

The effect of this section , creating exemptions to speed 
limits, is that violation of the statute fixing speed 
limits. Section 46.1-193, is not negligence per se if the 
ei<emption is applicable. Yates v. Potts, 210 Va. 636, 172 
S.E.2d 784 (1970). 
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Speed limitations do not apply to police vehicles operated, 
with due regard for safety, in apprehension of violators. 
Yates V. Potts, 210 Va. 636, 172 S.E.2d 784 (1970). 

The requirement that a siren be sounded "as may be reasonably 
necessary" should be interpreted with due regard for safety 
of police officer conducting a chase. Yates v. Potts, 210 
Va. G36, 172 S.E.2d 784 (1970). 



Applied in Virginia Transit Co. 
S.E.2d 405 (1952); Whittaker v, 
(4th Cir. 1961). 



V. Tidd, 194 Va. 418, 73 
Van Fossan, 297 F.2d 245 



46.1-225 APPROACH OF POLICE OR FIRE-FIGHTING VEl-lICLES, 
RESCUE VEHICLES OR AMBULANCES; VIOLATION AS FAILURE TO 
YIELD RIGHT-OF-WAY.— (a) Upon the approach of any vehicle 
Mstedjn paragraph (a) of Section 46.1-226 giving audible 
signal by sirens, exhaust whistle, or air horn designed to 
give automatically intermittent signals, the driver of every 
other vehicle shall immediately drive the same to a position 
as near as possible and parallel to the right-hand edge or 
curb, clear of any intersection of highways, and shall 
stop and remain in such position unless otherwise directed 
by a police or traffic officer until such vehicle shall 
have passed. This provision shall not operate to relieve 
the driver of any such vehicle from the duty to drive with 
due regard for the safety of all persons using the highway, 
nor shall it protect the driver of any such vehicle from 
the consequences of an arbitrary exercise of such right-of- 
way. 

(b) Violation of this section shall constitute failure to 
yield the right-of-way. (Code 1950, Section 46-241; 1958, 
c. 541; 1960, c. 570; 1966, cc. 613, 699; 1968, c. 89). 

Purpose of section . --It was to give some leniency to police, 
fire, and ambulance vehicles that this section and Section 
46.1-226 were enacted. Phillips v. United States, 182 F. 
Supp. 312 (E.D. Va. 1960). 

This section apparently grants a right-of-way to an ambulance 
operating under an emergency run. Phillips v. United States, 
182 F. Supp. 312 (E.D. Va. 1960). 

46.1-226 POLICE, FIRE-FIGHTING AND RESCUE VEHICLES AND 
AMBULANCES EXEMPT FROM REGULATIONS IN CERTAIN EMERGENCIES; 
EXCEPTIONS AND ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS. -(a) The operator 
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nl i Li ^ ^ U'^ ''^^''^^ operated by o,^ .r.der the direction 
of a po ice officer in the chase or apprehension of violators 
of the law or persons charged with or suspected of any such 
violation (2) any vehicle used for the purpose of fighting 
fire, including publicly owned State forest warden vehicles 
not to exceed two hundred in number, when traveling in re- 
sponse to a fire alarm or emergency call, (3) any vehicle 
owned by a political subdivision of the Commonwealth for 
rescue purposes when traveling in response to a fire alarm 
or an emergency cal 1 . or (4) any ambulance or rescue or life- 
saving vehicle designed or utilized for the principal pur- 
poses of supplying resuscitation >r emergency relief where 
human life is endangered, wh- ch vehicle is pubTic^y 

tZr'i. '"S^'J" ^^"^ perfomance of public 

services, and when such ver operated under emergency 

conditions, may, without subjecL.ng himself to criminal 
prosecution: 

(1) Proceed past red signal, light, stop sign or device 
indicating moving traffic shall stop if the speed and move- 
ment of the vehicle is reduced and contrdlcH so that it 
can pass a signal, light or device with due regard to the 
safety of persons and property. 

(2) Park or stand notwithstanding the provisions of this 
chapter. 

ifKalVri^^^'t ""^a^l^l^^^ons governing a direction of movement 
of vehicles turning in specified directions so long as the 
operator does not endanger life or property. 

(4) Pass or overtake, with due regard to the safety of per- 
sons and property, another vehicle at any intersection. 

fphJ?^'^ exemptions, hereinbefore granted to such a-moving 
vehicle, shall apply only when the operator of such vehicle 
displays a flashing, blinking or alternating nght and 
sounds a siren, exhaust whistle, or air horn dcs-q^.ed to 

necPssa^T.^L"^^^'"^^'"'"!^'"^ '^"9"'^'' "^^^ "e reasonably 
necessary, and, only when there is in force and effect for 

such vehicle standard automobile liability insurance cover- 
ing injury or death to any person in the sum of at least 
one hundred thousand dollars because of bodily injury to 
or death of one person in any one accident and, subject to 
the limit for one person, to a limit of three hundred thousand 
dollars because of bodily injury to or death of two or more 

5.) 
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persons in any one accident, and to a limit of ten thousand 
dollars because of injury to or destruction of property of 
others in any one accident. Such exemptions shall not, 
however, protect the operator of any such vehicle from 
criminal prosecution for conduct constituting reckless dis- 
regard of the safety of persons and property. Nothing in 
this sect"»on shall be construed to release the operate 
of any such vehicle frorr. civil liability for failure to 
use reasonable care in such operation. (Code 1950 (Suppl.) 
Section 46-241.1; 1954, c. 356; 1955, c. 192; 1958, c. 541; 
1966, cc. 350 699; 1968, c. 89, 1974, c. 365). 

The 1974 amendment substituted "one hundred thousand dollars" 
for "fifty thousand dollars' and "ten thousand dollars" for 
"fi^'e thousand dollars" in the first sentence of subsection (b). 

Law Review . --For survey of Virginia law on torts for the year 
197M972, see 58 Va. L. Rev. 1349 (1972). 

Purpose of section . --It WdS to give some Uniency to police, 
fire and ambulance vehicles that this section and Section 
46.1-225 were enacted. Phillips v. United States, 182 F. 
Supp. 312 (E.D. Va. 1960). 

The legislature requires the driver of an authorized emer - 
gency vehicle to drive with due regard for the safety of all 
persons , and the same standard of care must apply regardless 
of whether the operator sues or is being sued. Smith v. 
Lamar, 212 Va. 820, 188 S.E.2d 72 (1972). 

The proper standard of care required of the driver of an 
emergency police vehicle is the standard of care of a prudent 
man in the discharge of official duties of a like nature 
under like circumstances. Smith v. Lamar, 212 Va. 820, 188 
S.E.2d 72 (1972). 

The standard of care which would customarily be required of 
the ordinary motorist does not apply to a police officer 
operating his vehicle under certain conditions prescribed 
by law, in hot pursuit of a law violator. Sr.;!'h v. Lamar, 
212 Va. 820, 188 S.E.2d 72 (1972). 

As to obedience to traffic lights by drivers of emerge ncy 
vehicles under former law, see Virginia Transit Co. v.' ndd, 
194 Va. 418, 73 S.E.2d 405 (1952); Manhattan For Hire Car 
Corp. V. O'Connell, 194 Va. 398, 73 S.E.2d 410 (1952). 
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46.1-250.1 STOPPING VEHICLE OF ANOTHER; BLOCKING ACCESS TO 
PREMISES; DAMAGING OR THREATENING COMMERCIAL VEHICLE OR 
OPERATOR THEREOF. -(a) It shall be unlawful for any person: 
(1) to intentionally and willfully stop the vehicle of 
another for the sole purpose of impeding its progress on the 
highways, except in the case of dn emergency or mechanical 
breakdown; (2) to intentionally and willfully block the 
access to and from any premises of any service facility 
operated for the purposes of selling fuel for motor vehicles; 
of performing repair services on motor vehicles; or of fur- 
nishing food, rest or any other convenience for the use of 
persons operating motor vehicles engaged in intrastate and 
interstate commerce upon the highways of this State; (3) to 
intentionally and willfully damage any vehicle engaged in 
commerce upon the highways of this State, or threaten, 
assault or otherwise harm the person of any operator of 
such motor vehicle engaged in the operation of such motor 
vehicle beirj ised for the transportation of property for 
hire upon tr.a highways of this State. 

(b) Any person violating the provisions of this section shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and in addition, his operator's 
or chauffeur's license may be revoked by the court for a 
period not in excess of one year. The court shall forward 
such license to the Division of Motor Vehicles as provided 

by law. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall not apply to any 
law-enforcement officer, school guard, fireman or member 

of a rescue squad, when they are engaged in the performance 
of their duties or to any vehicle owned or controlled by the 
Virginia Department of Highways while engaged in the con- 
struction, reconstruction or maintenance of highways (1974 
C.457). 

tLVJrl PERMISSIBLE LIGHTS; POLICE AND FIRE-FIGHTING 

VEHICLES, EMERGENCY VEHICLES, ETC. -Any motor vehicle may 
be equipped with not to exceed two fog lamps, one passing 
lamp, one driving lamp, two side lamps of not more than 
SIX candlepower; interior light of not more than fifteen 
candlepower; vacant or destination signs on vehicles operated 
as public carriers, and signal lamps. 

Only those vehicles listed in paragraph (a) of Section 46.1- 
226 and paragraph (a) of Section 46.1-267 and school buses 
may be equipped with flashing, blinking or alternating red 
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emergency lights of a type approved by the Superintendent. 

Vehicles used for the principal purpose of towing or ser- 
vicing disabled vehicles or in constructing, maintaining 
and repairing highways or utilities on or along public 
highways, vehicles used for the principal purpose of re- 
moving hazardous or polluting substances from State waters 
and drainage areas on or along public highways for use only 
when performing such duties and hi-rail vehicles may be 
equipped with flashing, blinking or alternating amber 
warning lights of a type approved by the Superintendent, 
but such lights on hi-rail vehicles shall be activated 
only when such vehicles are operated on railroad rails. 

(a) A member of any fire department, volunteer fire company 
or volunteer rescue squad may equip one vehicle owned by 
him with a flashing or steady-burning red light of a type 
approved by the Superintendent, for use by him only in 
answering emergency calls. 

Any person violating the provisiort of this section shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

(b) Blue lights, steady or flashing, of a type approved by 
the Superintendent shall be reserved for civil defense 
vehicles, publicly or privately owned. 

No motor vehicle. shall be operated on any highway which is 
equipped with any lighting device other than lamps required 
or permitted in this article or required or approved by the 
Superintendent or required by the federal Department of 
Transportation. (Code 1950, Section 46-273; 1954, c. 310; 
1958, c. 541; 1960, cc. 156, 391; 1962, c. 512; 1966, cc. 
655, 664; 1968, c. 89; 1972, c. 7; 1974, c. 537). 

46.1-285 SIRENS OR EXHAUST WHISTLES UPON EMERGENCY 
VEHICLES. --Every police vehicle and vehicle used for the 
purpose of fighting fire and every ambulance or rescue 
vehicle used for emergency calls shall be equipped with 
a siren, exhaust whistle or air horn designed to give 
automatically intermittent signals of a type not prohibited 
by the Superintendent. Publicly owned vehicles used by a 
State forest warden, not to exceed two hundred in number 
in the Commonwealth, may also be so equipped. (Code 1950, 
Section 46-291; 1958, c. 541; 1960, c. 391; 1966, cc. 655, 
664, 699; 1968, c. 89). 



19.2-94 FLIGHT; PURSUIT; ARREST ANYWHERE IN THE STATE 
If a person charged with an offense shall, after or at the 
time the warrant is issued for his arrest, escape from or 
out of the county or corporation in which the offense is 
alleged to have been committed, the officer to whom the 
warrant is directed muy pursue and arrest him anywhere in 
the State; or any person authorized to issue process under 
Section 19.2-90, of a county or corporation other than that 
in which the warrant was issued, on being satisfied of the 
genuineness thereof, may endorse thereon his name and of- 
ficial character, and such endorsement shall operate as a 
direction of the warrant to an officer of such endorser's 
county or corporation. 

The authority of any officer of any county, city or town 
authorized by law to make arrests shall extend throughout 
the adjoining county, city or town in which it may be neces- 
sary to go, without a warrant, when actually in close pur- 
suit of a person who has committed a misdemeanor in the 
presence and in the jurisdiction of such officer, and such 
authority shall extend throughout the State when in close 
pursuit of a person sought to be arrested on the ground that 
such person has committed a felony in this State, even though 
p° 612'"^7960^^ "^^^^ issued. (Code 1950, S. 19-73; 1950, 

Cross References. As to special officers, see Section 15-570 
As to warrants for escaped patients of State hospital, see 
Sections 37-97, 37-97.1. 

Officer may summon residents of another county to his a s- 
sistance . In view of the provision of this section authoriz- 
ing the officer to whom a warrant is d cted to pursue and 
arrest an alleged criminal anywhere in ine State, an officer 
in case of resistance to arrest or a search warrant, may 
summon residents of another county to assist him, notwith- 
standing the ptovision of Section 15-515 authorizing such 
officer to summon to his assistance people "of his county 
or corporation." Del lastatious v. Boyce, 152 Va. 368, 147 
S . E . 267 . 
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(B) NATURE OF THE CALL 
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During the course of any normal work day, the law enforcement 
officer may encounter a number of situations in which prompt 
action is required. The course of action chosen may result 
from past experiences with similar incidents, and should 
always be guided by departmental policy. Especially in 
those cases where policy is vague or where the officer has 
not had previous experience under similar circumstances, it 
is extremely helpful to have some guideline to follow. 

Any attempt to encompass all aspects of possible "emergency 
situations" would be futile Therefore, this section of the 
manual will be limited to general guidelines which can as- 
sist in the officer's determination of and safe arrival at 
a "true" emergency scene. 

Just as enforcement personnel have discretionary power in 
determining whether or not a law has been violated, they 
likewise must decide whether a situation to which they are 
ordered to respond is an actual emergency. 

An emergency can be defined as: "a situation in which 
there is a high probability of death or personal injury 
to an individual, and action by an enforcement officer 
may avert or reduce the seriousness (of the occasion). 
A bona fide emerqe:icy is an occurrence which calls for im- 
mediate action. 

Most calls that an officer receives come via radio. But 
often the caller will fail to give the dispatcher vital in- 
formation, or the dispatcher will fail to transfer all of 
the facts to the patrol officer. This is the type of cir- 
cumstance which must be carefully weighed by the officer. 
Over-reaction in this situation--"pulling all stops" and 
thus disregarding due caution--is just as serious as failing 
to respond to the call . 

If inadequate information is received, the "right" response 
may not be apparent until after arrival at the scene. Sub- 
sequently, when the officer discusses the event with a super- 
visor, the opportunity is presented for formulating depart- 
mental policy to govern such an occurrence in the future. 



^Edward E. Daugherty, Safety in Police Pursuit Driving 
(Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1961), p. 16. 
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(C) DEPARTMENTAL POLICY 

Written policies of the enforcement agency should establish 
conditions under which the following types of driving are" 
to be handled: emergency, pjrsuit, and high-speed. 7 

Emergency driving relates to the effort made to proceed to 
an emergency scene at a speed greater than normally driven 
by an officer. ^ 

Pursuit driving is the chase of a suspect in a moving 
vehicle with intent to apprehend. 

High-speed driving involves movement at a speed in excess 
of maximum speed laws. 

Departmental policy should also cover the use of emergency 
lights, sirens, head-lamps, and/or other visual attractions 
to be used when traveling under emergency conditions If 
more than one vehicle is dispatched, policy should cover 
which unit IS to use which siren. (For example, policy 
could specify that the first unit assigned to an emergency 
call would use the "hi/lo" siren, with the second unit 
assigned as a back-up to use the "wail" siren, and the third 
back-up unit to use the "yelp" siren). 

Policy could further require that vehicles travel to the 
emergency scene with a window at least half open, in order 
to hear other sirens and avoid crash contact between re- 
sponding units. Inside an enforcement vehicle under emer- 
gency circumstances, there is normally a high level of 
noise. With the use of various sirens and an open window, 
the driver can more easily identify the approach of another 
emergency vehicle^ and the possibility of both being on the 
same high pitch at the sarne time is greatly reduced. 

As emergency travel to the incident, the chances of 

their being involved in a crash greatly increase, particularly 
at intersections. It is recommended that the safest way to 
proceed through an intersection in which the emergency 
vehicle must violate the red light or stop sign is to stop, 
obeying the traffic control device, and then proceed with 



Much of the material on emergency, pursuit, and high- 
speed driving has been condensed from Pursu it in Traff ic Law 
E_n£orxement (Evans ton, Illinois: Northwestern UniversiTv 
I967rrp. 1. 6| 
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extreme caution 



In a pursuit situation, only the one unit following the sus- 
pect vehicle should be using emergency equipment. The pur- 
suing vehicle's primary responsibility is to furnish con- 
stant position reports, and other enforcement units in the 
area should be alert for the stopping of the vehicle. If 
it is necessary for two or more vehicles to travel, one 
behind the other, during a pursuit, there should be suf- 
ficient distance between the units for the public to 
realize that more than one vehicle is approaching. 

To some officers, abandoning a pursuit is unthinkable and 
often mistakenly considered a personal defeat, or even 
criticized by peers as "poor driving." But in actuality, 
the person who decides to abandon a pursuit is more likely 
displaying good discipline and training, by realizing that 
under the circumstances, abandoning the pursuit is the most 
intelligent choice. 

Departmental policies regarding pursuit may recommend 
abandoning the chase when:8 

—the hazards of exposing the officer and the public 
to unnecessary risks are high. For instance, if the 
continued pursuit of the violator will potentially 
create more hazardous conditions than the original 
violation would justify. 

— the environmental conditions indicate the futility 
of continued pursuit. For instance, if hazardous 
weather, poor visibility, and/or physical distance 
from the violator constitute an impractical challenge. 

--the offense is not serious enough to warrant the safety 
risk involved. For instance, pursuing a known or sus- 
pected felon, as compared to a minor traffic violator. 



o 

°The abandoning pursuit suggestions are contained in 
T)-aining Key #92 (Gai thersburg, Maryland: International 
Association of Chiefs of Police), p. 1. 
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travel, noting that unreasonable speed will not be permitted 
under any circumstances. Such a policy should explicitly 
state how many miles in excess of the speed limit the agency 
considers as the maximum authorized speed, and under what if 
any. circumstances exceptions can be made. 

Various agencies wl-.u h the student body represents may have 
additional policies governing emergency and pursuit situa- 
tions, and If so, they should be covered here. Of course 
If too many policy statements are issued, officers may be- 
come confused and the potential for ambiguity is increased- 
on the other hand, too few policies may 'result n vagueness 
indecisiveness, and frustration. The main feature ?o keep 
IfZlfn r f policies are merely guidelines, designed to 
structure not replace, officers' discretion; and as such, 
policy determinations can never hope to cover every con- 
ceivable application. If no policy regarding the operation 

Jh.ri-rrn'' '"^i'l"^ 1s currently in use, i? is recommended 
that those presented herein be seriously considered for 
adoption by the agencies represented in the student body. 



(D) RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 

Law enforcement officers have an obligation to respond to 
true emergencies as quickly and safely as possible But 
r u u ^'"esponsibility to respect the -otoring public 
through which the emergency vehicle must be maneuvered If' 

rrLnU f "'"'^"^ ^^^P°"^e of the vehicle as ^ 

a result of inadequate judgments and/or improper driving 
than the emergency to which the driver is responding presents 

Abuse of the privilege to violate traffic laws in emergency 
situations is extremely serious. It is the duty of ?he law 
enforcement administrator to ensure that departmental policy 
IS written which clearly describes what constitutes a Hrue" 
Hnuation "'^^^"^ ^° ^'^ ^e^P°"ding to such 

Legal regulations which provide special privileges to 
emergency vehicles must be used with discretion and caution. 

{3.i 
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raking u..due advantage of these privileges through over- 
use may demand a thorough study of the usefulness of special 
lc\ws for emergency vehicles, in light of the potential 
hazards created by such immunities. 
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(E) SKILL DEVELOPMENT— VFJ'ICi,.E OPERATION 

This section of the manual is designed to be used on the 
driving range, with instruc^;ojs first demonstrating pr&^«er 
execution of the maneuvers, and then testing the students' 
ability to perform them. TKe most important item to keep 
in mind throughout the on-rai.ge portion of the training is 
safety. This cannot be stressed too much or repeated too 
often. 

Learning the skill or drivir.g a car is very similar to 
learning the skill of riding a bicycle. The first time a 
person sits on a bike seat, ne does not immediately begin 
to ride. It takes *;ime to develop balance, to learn capa- 
bilities and limitations of the bike, and become confident 
If one wants to advance from recreational bike-riding to 
professional cycling and racing, new, more sophisticated 
skills must be learned and practiced. So it is with driving 
a car. Most students can drive a motor vehicle, but now 
they must learn new skills and develop new attitudes to 
assist them in becoming more proficient in the driving 
task as it applies to emergency vehicle operation. 

There is a distinct difference between reaction under normal 
driving conditions and reaction with a siren operating over- 
head, emergency lights flashing, and two-way radio conversa- 
tion on-going. With high levels of adrenalin being pumped 
throughout the driver's system, it is easy to get caught-up 
in the excitement of the chase or the emergency run. 

The student must learn to operate an emergency vehicle safely 
under the .^iH impact of these tense conditions, maintaining 
personal control over emergency conditions in all situations 
and at all tiir.c-s. The experiences provided during the on- 
range portion of the training will assist the officer in 
accomplishing this difficult task. 



6i 
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student Ass ignments and Criteria for Evaluation 

The most effective instructor/student ratio for this type 
of course is one instructor for every three students 
This al ows the instructors to become familiar with each 
student s driving capabilities and personal driving 
problems. As the instructor is assisting the one stu- 
dent behind the wheel, the other two are in the vehicle 
observing. Riding as an observer is important in order 
to enable the student to become familiar with the course 
and also to assist the driver if required. Having four 
individuals in a vehicle is comfortable and assists 
greatly in weight distribution. 

Ideally, the physical layout of the course should enable 
at least three groups to use a particular area of the 
range without interfering with each other, but existing 
conditions may alter this. Facilities must be adequate 
enough to properly conduct the exercise, and too many 
maneuvers should not be conducted on a facility with in- 
sufficient space. 

A sample evaluation form is included in the Appendix of 
this manual. It should be explained to students prior 
to beginning the behind-the-wheel phase of the program 
(preferab y during the review of skill exercises to be 
discussed). The evaluation form will be essential to 
determining the progress of each student and will also 
De helpful in pointing out areas where each is weak 



(2) Review of Pre-driving Habits 

If safe driving is to be accomplished under normal situa- 
tions, and especially under emergency conditions, the 
driver must be comfortably and securely seated and must 
be familiar with the vehicle's interior and instrument 
locati ons . 

The seat should be positioned as far back as leg length 
will a low while still being able to operate the foot 

thf '^J^'^u ""ilK^^ "° 1^^^ braking; therefore, 

the left foot should be securely stationed on the floor 
board for stabilization of the body. In this position, 
the thighs should be resting on the seat, and the knees 
should be slightly flexed. The seat should be adjusted 
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until this position is achi 'i, making sure that the 
seat is locked into positio:.. The seat position can be 
checker' by placing the hands at the nine and three 
o'clock position on the steering wheel--this seat 
position must not be cramped. Position is important 
for being able to steer quickly, arms extended, moving 
the elbows away from the body. This balanced hand 
position will enable the driver to make turns of the • 
steering wheel in the shortest possible time.^ 

When approaching a curve, rather than changing hand 
position in the curve, hands should be placed on the 
steering wheel prior to beginning turning movement. 
Without having arms overlapped or crossed, the driver 
is better able to control the vehicle in the curve. 
Should additional turning be necessary, one hand can 
merely be released and the wheel re-grasped at the 
position which will give the required amount of turning 
degrees. 

The driver of any emergency vehicle should be so familiar 
with the interior switches and instrument panel that 
only one quick glance at the desired switch or dial can 
provide the necessary visual input to maneuver a switch 
or receive the required data from a gague. Emergency 
driving situations are neither the time nor the place 
to be learning the vehicle's interior instrument panel. 
This knowledge must be committed to memory prior to 
any actual driving. 

During the upcoming on-range exercises, the following 
safety measures must be adhered to: 

f At any time that the vehicle is stopoed on the 

driving range, emergency flashers will be operat- 
ing. ^ 

f In all situations in which the driver is out of 
the vehicle, the emergency brake will be applied. 

f At any time that the driver is out of the vehicle, 
the driver's dc //ill be closed. 
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^ Evasive and Emergency Curriculum for Driver Education 
(Carbondale, Illinois: Safety Center, Southern Illinois 
University, 1974), p. 11. 
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Any backing maneuver will be preceded by the sound 
of the horn. 



Any use of the radio will require strict radio 
procedures, and at the completion of any and all 
transmissions, the hand microphone will be secured 
in Its proper position. 

The use of seat belts will be required at all times 
when the vehicle is in operation. During Phase II 
(Specialized Maneuvers), Phase III (Emergency Vehicle 
Operation), and Phase IV (Violator Pursuit^ shoulder 
harnesses will be worn in addition to the seat belt 
and crash helmet. 



(3) I n<;tructor Demonstrations 

Many law enforcement officers are concerned about being 
involved in a roll-over accident. In order to reduce 
this concern, two driving demonstrations will be con- 
ducted following an explanation of the causes of roll- 
over accidents. 

American-made vehicles, particularly those used in en- 
ooss?M?lr'f' ^^^?^^ig"ed to virtually eliminate the 
possibility of a roll-over on a hard, level surface 
This means that if a vehicle begins to slide sideways. 
It will not roll over, unless: 

--There is a great change in the drag factor (coefficient 
ot friction). For example: A vehicle sliding may 
leave the hard surface of the roadway and enter a dirt 
or gravel portion of a shoulder or median If the 
wheels are not free to slide and a build-up of materi- 
als begins to accumulate in front of the tire as it 
slides sideways, the weight portion below the center 
of gravity of the vehicle will decelerate faster than 
the portion above the center of gravity, and if the 
speed IS great enough, the vehicle may 'roll over. 

-The deflation of a tire causes the wheel rim to gouge 
into the hard road surface. This will again decelerate 
the lower portion of the vehicle faster than the upper 
portion, and if the speed is great enough, the vehicle 
wi 1 1 ro 1 1 . 
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An American vehicle will not roll when tires remain 
inflated and the drag factor remains approximately the 
same. To demonstrate this point, an instructor will 
remain with the class and discuss this fact, while 
another instructor will proceed at a speed of approxi- 
mately 30 mph in front of the group and put the vehicle 
into a control slide skid. 

To further demonstrate this point, each student will 
meet with an assigned instructor and vehicle. The in- 
structor will emphasize the stability of the vehicle 
and the causes of roll-over accidents. After each 
student has securely fastened seat and shoulder belts, 
the instructor will proceed to demonstrate the car*s 
stability by placing it into a controlled slide skid. 



(4) Behind-the-wheel Exercises and Observation 

STRESS safety: 

Realizing that physical facilities will vary, it is 
highly recommended that the physical layout of the course 
be designed to enable at least three groups to be per- 
forming different driving exercises simultaneously, with 
groups rotating from one pxercise to the next simply and 
systematically. If an exericse cannot be conducted pro- 
perly with minimal risk, it should be discontinued. 

Prior to the students performing driving exercises, each 
instructor will conduct assigned students through each 
exercise, explaining vehicle position and correct pro- 
cedures for execution of the exercise. Demonstrations 
should be models of expert performance, carried out at 
slow speeds, and accompanied by comments pointing out 
the critical elements of performance. Demonstrations 
of complex maneuvers and techniques should be simplified, 
emphasizing only the most critical aspects of performance. 

In consideration of the limited amount of time for in-car 
instruction, it is suggested that the instructors organ- 
ize and conduct range instruction so that maximum time 
is provided for student practice. Also, valuable range 
time should not be consumed by covering material that 
can be deaU with effectively in the classroom, as home- 
work, or during observation time. 
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In addition, the following instruction guides should be 
kept in mind, in view of the problem of teaching in an 
inherently dangerous environment: 



• Never expose students to unreasonable risk o^ harm. 

• Be alert to the emotional strain that can affect the 
performance of both students and instructors. 

• Make an effort to identify students who approach 
the driving task with considerable fear and anxiety, 
treating them accordingly. 

• Keep records of the driving performance of each 
student during each practice period. 

• Conduct occasional individual student/instructor 
conferences to discuss the student's performance and 
plan for improvement. 

• Use independent study assignments. 

• Select teaching methods that are most appropriate 
for the specific content being discussed. 

• Be prepared to adjust the amount of oractice time 
spent on each skill to suit the individual learning 
capacities of each student. 

• Provide the student with sufficient practice on each 
skill to enable correct performance on several suc- 
cessive trials. 

• Periodically check to determine whether skills 
learned earlier have been retained, and when neces- 
sary, provide additional practice. 

• Require the student to practice fundamental skills 
until they are mastered well enough to permit ef- 
ficient progress to more advanced skills. 

t Avoid continuous and repetitive practice of the same 
skill in order to avoid the loss of student motiva- 
tion. 

• In planning for the practice of most driving skills, 
provide for initial mass practice, followed by 
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subsequent distributed practice. 

Develop and practice a clear, concise technique for 
giving directions. 

Give directions well in advance to permit the student 
to get mentally and physically ready to p' "form. 

At appropriaue times, provide students with the op- 
portunity to direct ther own driving. 

Verbal cues should be provided or.''y when necessary 
to help the student perform correctly 

Be ready to use verbal cues during the student's 
initial performance of complex skills, when a stu- 
dent tends to repeat a specific error, in difficult 
traffic situations, and in other comparable circum- 
stances. 

Recognize that the need for verbal cues diminishes 
as the student's driving proficiency increases. 

Be in a position to observe all important elements 
of student performance, including those not reflected 
in the movement of t^^ vehicle. 

Thoroughly analyze dti aspects of the student's per- 
formance to determine the underlying cause of im- 
proper performance. 

Clearly identify errors of which the student is un- 
aware. 

In must cases, verbal feedback should bo iurnididtG 
and precise. 

Limit the amount of iuL'dback in terms of thp <^ • 
dent's capdbi litie::^ for usinq it. 

Indicate the appropriate corrective action as part 
of t:he feedback process. 

Provide an immediate opportunity t:o correct error*, 
by perfonoiny the skill acjaln. 

Whenever appropriate, verbally rrMnforce corrf.'cted 
performance. 
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• Develop special methods designed to cope with 
special problems. 

• Assess the student's progress in relation to the 
objectives and content of the course. 

• Use the test to determine strengths and weaknesses 
and plan further improvement. 

• Take all possible precautions to ensure the objec- 
tivity of the test. 

• Group students homogeneously for in-car instruction. 

• Use a variety of techniques to enhance the value of 
student observation time. 



{ 5 ) Commentary D rjvjji^ 

The purpose of emergency vehicle operator's training 
IS to teach new principles and correct any inappropriate 
driving habits which the student may have When placed 
in the controlled situation of a driving school, people 
will temporarily change habits to conform with the ex- 
pectations of the instructor. However, commentary 
driving is an exercise in which both the positive and 
negative aspects of a person's driving surface. 

This portion of the training program Is conducted on 
the open road in a nearby locality. Each instructor 
will demonstrate to the students the method in which 
the exercise is to bn performed. It will |)o explained 
that each student will drive exactly as if h.' were 
a one. Ihe exercise requires the driver to verl,ali7e 
<iil that is seen and all actions perCormed. 

rach ^'t.ident will drive for approximately j'.-P'O minutes 
with the instructor in the passen-jer seat. Ihe instrur- 
-or win mention the drivin-j time and will take notes.' 
but this should not distract the student. Notes are 
t.'iken on Ijoth positive and nerj.jtive drivinn habits and 
are recorded for thr- student's personal evalii.niori 
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A typical narrative during commentary driving might be 
as follows: "I am placing my hand on the door handle; 
I am opening the door; I am sitting down now to adjust 
the seat, the mirror, buckle seat belts. I place the 
key in the ignition, start the vehicle, release the 
emergency brake, place in gear, I am turning my head 
to the rear to check for any vehicle; turn again to the 
front; I am rechecking the rear by mirror; I place turn 
signal on; accelerate into lane of travel. I see a red 
car approaching; I am passing a 'speed 45 mph' sign. 

This exercise and verbalization, while perhaps appearing 
trivial, actually assist the instn^ctor in knowing what 
the student is perceiving as tht driving task progresses. 
The student will often omit very important situations 
which should have been observed or will perform some 
habit which is annoying or disturbing to other drivers, 
such as forgetting to signal or omitting use of the 
mirror. 

This portion of the training should not be eliminated, 
as the instructor must be aware of any inappropriate 
driving habits in order to correct thorn as the trdininn 
proceeds . 



(6) Roviow of Ski 1 1 txorcisr^s 

Prior to physlCrilly opordti nf) i\ vcfiirjc on tfir* <\r\w\u<\ 
range, the stud(?nt should lu^ im\\\iir\/(Hi vorbrilly and 
through Instructor donionstrrit ions with (Nu;fi iiuinouvf'r 
contained In thr» (ollowinr) four .irr^s of skill dovf^lop- 
mon t : 

— Phrisr? I , Uofr^ns Ivr* Ori virn) 

— Phasr* II, Sp(M. 1.1 1 I /I'd Maneuver's 

— I'hiiSf* 111, ( ffior()onf,y Vr'tiiHr- i]\U'r,\\.\ii\\ 
-'Ph.jsr* IV, Violator l^ursult. 
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(a) Phase I , Defensive Drivi 



ng 



This type of driving creates for the vehicle 
operator a condition of maximized safety. The 
various aspects of defensive driving instruction 
discussed herein will assist the officer in re- 
fining those skills necessary to operate an en- 
forcement vehicle under normal, non-emergency 
circumstances. 

All of the defensive driving skills described 
throughout this section have two major objec- 
tives: 
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--To present similar situations which will be 
encountered in normal, everyday driving and 
to provide the opportunity to practice solu- 
tions to those situations on a driving range 
before they are actually encountered on the 
road. 



--To prepare for the Specialized Maneuvers and 
Emergency Vehicle Operation segments of the 
skill development phase of EVOC training. 

In addition to l;he skills learned, the added 
pressure of the exercises being timed and 
penalties for cones being dislodged Increase 
tension. This pressure and tension are in 
preparation for the pressure and tension ex- 
perienced during the pursuit and emergency runs 
which will bo rudde in Phases II and III of the 
pnKjraiii and in real ]ifn on the Job. 
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t OFFSET ALLEY (See Exhibit #A-1) 

Since enforcement personnel must drive in very 
unusual locations, they must be able to maneuver 
a vehicle into and out of tight situations. This 
exercise will provide practical experience in the 
development of such skills. 

The driver enters a lane in a forward motion, 
proceeds through the lane, and comes to a stop in 
eight (8) seconds or less. Upon signal, the driver 
will back out of the lane to the starting point 
in twelve (12) seconds or less, remembering to 
use the horn to signal all backing maneuvers. 

When the student performs this exercise, some 
comrnon problems which the instructor should be 
alert to during forward motion include: 

--Improper approach position. 

--Improper position through alley. 

--Improper position at end of forward movement. 

During reverse motion, common student problems 
include: 

--Improper position through alley. 

--Remembering that when in reverse, the front 
turning wheels will swing wide on corners. 

--tiand position. (Left hand should be on top of 
the steering wheels with right hand merely used 
as a steadying agent on the wheel, not rirasp- 
ing it. When in reverse > the vehicle's front 
end tids a tendency to be very unsteady, but 
appropriatf^ hand position will stabilize it). 

The student is fjraded on steering control (nuiiil)er 
of corufs tiit), ttir'ottlf.' control, time, anJ Sfnooth" 
ness . 
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t TURN-AROUND MANEUVER (See Exhibit #A-2) 

Upon receiving an emergency call or viewing a 
serious traffic violation, officers must be able 
to turn around rapidly and safely in order to 
respond to the call. Skills developed through 
this exercise will enable them to meet that de- 
mand. 
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This exercise must be completed in sixty (60) 
seconds. Time begins when the driver touches 
the closed vehicle door handle. Begin from out- 
side the vehicle and continue in the following 
manner: 

--Enter vehicle, attach seat belt, release emer- 
gency brake, place gear shift into "drive" posi- 
tion, and proceed to driveway #1 on the left 
side at the far end of the exercise. 

--Enter driveway #1 nose first, and back out, 
remembering to use the .horn to signal all 
backing maneuvers. 

--Proceed to a position such that entrance to 
driveway #2 at the near end of the course can 
be made in a backing exercise, remembering to 
use the horn. 



--Leave driveway #2 to a position near driveway jf] 
such that it can be entered in a backing maneuver. 

--Upon completion of backward motion into driveway #1, 
exit the driveway and proceed to the starting 
point of the course for completion of the exercise. 

When the student performs this exercise, some com- 
mon problems which the instructor should be alert 
to include: 



--Getting into the vehicle or placing vehicle into 
drive improperly. 

--Not securing seat belt or releasing emergency brake. 

--Poor position for entrance into driveways for 
forward and in reverse. 
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--Driving too deeply into driveways. 

--Inadequate judgment in determining where the 
vehicle is in relation to the cones. 

The student will be scored on time, number of 
cones hit (with a penalty of two seconds for 
each cone), smoothness, steering forward, 
steering in reverse, and use of brakes. 
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= vehicle plis two feet 
h = fifteen feet 



• PARALLEL PARKING (See Exhibit #A-3) 

It is essential that officers develop the skill of 
parallel parking in order to safely respond to 
calls for assistance in various locations. It is 
very embarrassing to an agency when a citizen com- 
plains of improper parking of an agency vehicle, 
particularly when it is a result of lack of driver 
skill. 

In this exercise: the vehicle must be parallel 
parked on both the right and the left side of the 
road, accomplishing both within thirty (30) seconds 
without knocking over any cones. 

Time for this exercise starts when beginning back- 
ward motion to park on the right side. The vehicle 
shall come within eighteen (18) inches of the curb 
(simulated by cinder blocks if necessary). Entrance 
and proper position are essential. The vehicle should 
not be pulled forward, and when parallel parked, 
the front tires should always be turned to the left 
for immediate departure of the enforcement vehicle. 

Upon completion of the right-side parallel parking, 
the driver will proceed down the course to the left 
side parallel parking and execute a similar maneuver. 
When the parking maneuver is completed, the driver 
will exit the parking stall and cross the finish 
line for completion of the exercise. 

When the student performs this exercise, some com- 
mon problems which the instructor should watch for 
include: 

--Not knowing when to begin turning movement for 
entrance into parking stall. 

--Not knowing when to counter-steer, once entrance 
into parking stall has begun. 

--Improper distance from curb (must be within 18 
inches ) . 

--Wanting to pull forward and position vehicle. 

Scoring will be based on time, steering control, 
throttle control, and position. 
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EXHIBIT M-3 
PARALLEL PARKING 



PARKING PLACE II 
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PARKING PLACE I] 



Parking place: Width = eight feet 

Length = Vehicle plus four feet; 



EXHIBIT^A-3 
PARALLEL PARKING 



PARKING PLACl 
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Parking place: Width = eight feet 

Length = Vehicle plus four feet 
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i DOUBLE LANE CHANGE (See Exhibit 

As will b<? further demonstrated m the section of 
this manual dealing with the Emergency Vehicle 
Operation phase of EVOC trai ning , proper lane- 
changing is an essential component. A change of 
lane to avoid a hazard can be executed more rapidly 
and safely than an all-wheel skid. 

Approaching the exercise at 25 mph, the operator 
will successfully negotiate the change of lane 
without dislodging any cones or slowing speed. 
Radar will be in ooeration to ensure that a speed 
of 25 mph is maintained throughout the exercise. 
Upon the exit of the last lane, the driver will 
turn around and approach from the opposite 
direction (entering where exited), and maneuver 
through the course again, maintaining a constant 
25 mph speed. 

When the student performs this exercise, some com- 
mon problems which the instructor should watch for 
i nclude: 

--Improper position of vehicle in relation to cones. 

--Tendency to over-steer or under-steer. 

--Improper hand position. 

--Improper use of brakes. 

--Slowing of vehicle without use of brakes. 

Grading is based on smoothness, throttle control 
(use of brakes), and steering control. The driver 
will be penalized for cones dislodged according to 
^he following formula: 

u cones - 100 points 

1 cone - 90 points 

2 cones - 80 points 
2 cones - 70 points 
4 cones - fai 1 
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Tliis series of iiuueuvor's is jtHi;ed in order to 
better develof^ prot){M' jud ;rient jful more |»r'ecise 
steering skills. 

The course consists or lioht hulb turn, a 
backiny exercise, and a ' Y" turn. (This is also 
a timed course, but will be customized to the 
specific location on which the skill development 
phase is to be housed, depending upon the con- 
dit'.'ns which exist at th*- location). 

The light bulb will be entered by the vehicleata 
speed comfortable to tne driver. As the vehicle pro- 
gresses around the cir.le, the distance between the 
cones w'M diminish , requiring i ncreas i ng concentra- 
tion on the part of the driver. Exiting the lignt 
bulD, the operator will proceed to a driveway 
arr-^. and, reiiiembering to sound horn, will back 
into the coned area. Placinn the vehicle into 
"drive", the operator will e^'t the drivew./ 
and proceed to an area on which a "Y" turn will 
De performed, then proceeding past '"he driveway 
into and through the light bulb. Time will cease 
when the vehicle passes the startin:; line. 

When the student oerfcrms th^s exercise, some com- 
mon problems which the instructor should watch for 
include: 

--Excessive speed. 

--Improper vehicle position. | 

i 

--improper turning movement (light bulb and Y-turnj,| 



--Not deep enough 


into driveway (backing ^^-r .:ise). 




--Improper backing 


(Y-turn) . 




The cone judgment 


course is graded or smoothness. 




throttl e control , 


steering control, and time. 
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Cones dislodged from position will be counted 
according to the following form-ila: 



0 

1-2 
3-5 
6-8 



cones 
cones 
cones 
conas 



9-11 cones 

12-14 cones 

15-17 cones 

18 cones 



100 points 

95 point'. 

90 points 

85 points 

80 points 

75 points 

70 points 
fail 
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( b ) Phas e II, Speci alized Maneuv e rs 



NOTES/REFERENCES 



These exercises are simulations of actual driving 
hazards encountered every day. The defensive 
driving skills learned in Phase I are preparatory 
for this segment of the training, which, in turn, 
is essential to Phase III, Emergency Vehicle 
Operation. 

The speeds during this portion will increase to a 
maximum of 40 mph. While that speed may not seem 
very fast, under the conditions which will be 
present during the exercise, 40 mph will appear 
excessive to the driver. 

Again, the instructor will first explain and demon- 
strate each maneuver. As in all phases of this 
program, safety is to be stressed and demanded. 
Any unacceptable or dangerous behavior will be 
grounds for immediate dismissal from the program. 
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• SERPENTINE (See Exhibit ^l\-6) 



The serpentine i: designed to develop the driver's 
ability to Kee^' a vehicle under control during 
heavy and sudden weight changes. The in^portance 
of proper hand position, body position, dnd speed 
control will becofne anparent during this exercise. 
The effects of I'nder-stee^-ing and over-steering 
are also demons Lra te:d . 

The driver will become familiar with the serpentine 
after making practice runs and will then make 
three (3) test runs at 30, 35, and 40 mph resoec- 
tively. The speed is checked by radar, and com- 
munication with the driver is maintained. 

The exercise consists of a series of cones placed 
in a straight line at measured distances apart. 
The driver is to enter the course at the respec- 
tive speed with the first cone on the left side 
of the vehicle, the second cone on the right side 
0^" the vehicle, the third cone on the left side, 
and so on, continuing to alternate sides> thus 
weaving through the serpentine at a constant 
speed. Any slowing or braking action should be 
immediately brought to the operator's attention 
via the radio, and the condition corrected. 

When the student performs this exercise, some com- 
mon problems which the instructor should be alert 
to include: 

--Indecision upon approach or first cone. 
--Failure to maintain speed. 
--Improper hand position. 

--Over-steering vehicle, caijsinq greater weight 
cnange and eventual spin-out:. 

--Improper vehicle position ir\ relr^ci^jn to cono'^. 

The student: v/i '1 1 be gr'ad^^d o;, :;;jeod- -Vv^i-tne.- too 
fast or too slow, (refer to the nrddiivj v.hart ir, 
the Appendix ), null. b-^" of r;-,,- ■ h'w, ;'V r.'^ •-iv^: 

points for eacii cone), .O"' fiir?. . , 
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• CONTROLLED BRAKING (See Exhibit ^-8) 

Once a vehicle begins to slide (all wheels locked), 
tne driver has absolutely no ccntrol over the 
steering mechanisnu Although thr^ steering wheel 
can be ^tur'ied the full range both left and right, 
when the front tires are locked, this will not 
affect the direction of the vehicle. It is there- 
fore vital that an enforcement officer be properly 
trained in brake application a- d the effect it 
has on a vehicle. 

In this exercise, a coned lane wili be approached 
at a pre-deterniined speed (25-35 niph). At a given 
point in the lane, the driver will be instructed 
to stop. The vehicle must be stopped without 
sliding the tires, while at the same time driving 
around a cone barricade placed within the lane. 

When the student performs this exercise, some com- 
mon problems which the instructor should be alert 
to i ncl ude : ' 

--Ccinpiete brake lock-up and loss of control. 
--Iniproper hand position. 

--Anticipation and premature application of brake. 

--Failure to return to right lane. 

—Complete stop not encountered. 

--Over-steering; hitting barricade. 

This exercise will be graded on braking action, 
steering control, and smoothness. 
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The Emergency Vehicle Operation phase is designed 
to provide the student with the opportunity to 
demonstrate and practice the skills learned up to 
this point in the course. 

The actual physical layout of the course on which 
this phase of the training will be conducted de- 
pends entirely on the local f aci 1 iti es. (See Exhibi t^ 
^-A-9,A-9-l, A-9-2, andA-9-3 for i 1 1 ustrations of sug- 
gested layouts on an oblong, rectangular, square, 
or parking lot facility). This phase will be 
eliminated from the training if the physical 
environment is such that the safety of the stu- 
dents and equipment cannot be maintained and 
guaranteed. 

Although an exact course layout to be used at all 
facilities is impossible to develop because of the 
variety of physical characteristics of the sites 
expected to be used during implementation of EVOC 
training throughout Virginia, it is recommended 
that certain maneuvers be included in this portion 
of the training: 

180^ turn. 

--An "S" maneuver. 

--Width judgment at accelerated speed. 
--Controlled braking. 

All of the above maneuvers can be constructed with 
cones and still be very effective. 

When the student performs these exercises, some 
common problems which the instructor should be 
alert co include: 

--Failure to perform pre-driving habits. 
--Improper hand position. . 

--Improper vehicle position and approach to curve. 
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--Too fast or too slow speed. 

--Inadequate apex on curves. 

--Early or late speed from curves. 

--Inappropriate braking techniques (too much; too 
late; left foot). 

--Inadequate control of vehicle. 

ack of confidence. 

--Incomplete physical control of self. 

The student will be graded on vehicle operation, 
hand position, road position, braking techniques, 
speed into curve, apex on curves, and speed exiting 
curves . 



.1 V)'-^ 
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EXHIBIT #A-9-2 
EMERGENCY VEHICLE OPERATION: 
liJG^ESTED LAYOUT FOR A SQUARE PHYSICAL FACILITY 
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(d) Phase IV, Violator Pursuit 




This DOrtion of thp rnur^p will hp p1 inn' n;^tprl if 
the physical environment will not allow for full 
safety of the drivers and equipment. The chase 
scene will be made realistic through the use of 
actual emergency equipment. Sirens will be pre- 
recorded and replayed on tape f'ecords inside the 
vehicle, thus eliminating all external sounds. 




There will only be two vehicles on the pursuit 
course at any time--one driven by an instructor, 
and the other driven by a student accompanied by 

an 1 Ho Lr cu r. nUWcVtrr, Lrlfc: bLUQ cH L Will COn - 

duct himself as if the instructor were not present 
in the vehicle. (The instructor is present for 
aradina nijrnn*^p<^ nnlv) Thp niirc:iiit u/ill Tact 

^luuiM^ purjjuoco UHljr/. INc |JUioUIL Will luoL 

from ten to fifteen minutes and will be conducted 

as if a violator wprp rirtijfillv Attpmntinn tn pwaHp 

the officer. 




Some common student problems which the instructor 
should watch for include: 




--Improper use of radio. 




--Too close or too far from the violator. 




--Improper position of vehicle in relation to that 
of thp vinlritor 




--Improper use of flashers. 




--Use of emergency brake. 




--Taking vehicle gear selector out of "drive." 




--Plarina vphirlp opr^r ^plprtnr in r(^\/(^r<:.f^** p\nri 
exiting vehicle. 




--Leaving door open. 




--Approaching violator's vehicle too fast, too 
slow, or wrong position at door. 




--Improper conduct with violator. 




lib 
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-hase IV can be conducted on the same physical 
layout as that used for Phase III, Emergency 
Vehicle Operation. (See Exhibits #A-9, A-9-1 , 
A-9-2, and for illustrations of suggested 

layouts on an oblong, rectangular, square, or 
parking lot facility). 

The student will be graded on many items, includ- 
ing: vehicle operation, hand and foot positions, 
speed control, braking techniques, use of emer- 
gency equipment, use of radio, stopping the 
violator, vehicle position, approach to violator, 
conduct with violator, and judgment and decision- 
making. 

In summary, the student should now be aware that 
keen eyesight, instant perception and response, 
positive attitude, good judgment, emotional- 
stability, thorough knowledge of traffic regu- 
lations, and considerable familiarity with the 
intricacies of the roadway being patrolled are 
essential to safely execute a pursuit driving 
task. 




CHAPTER FOUR 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS: FIRE DEPARTMENTS 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS: 
FIRE DEPARTMENTS 

INTRODUCTION 

Chapter Two of this training guide has concentrated upon 
that background information which is necessary for all stu- 
dents to be familiar with before initiating operation of an 
emergency vehicle. Qualifications, skills, objectives, per- 
formance criteria, and other issues nave been discussed in 
order to equip the student with the foundations upon which 
appropriate application of emergency vehicle driving skills 
are based. 

With this understa 'ng and appreciation of the complexities 
of emergency vehic operation, the student should now be 
ready to assemble daca and formulate concepts and techniques 
into actual operational procedures. Therefore, Chapter Four 
is designed to familiarize students with the legal aspects, 
policies, responsibilities, habits, and skills necessary for 
the proper operation of an emergency vehicle. 

While the emergency operation of enforcement, fire, and am- 
bulance vehicles involves many similarities, there are also 
distinct characteristics pe ^aining to each of these service 
areas alone. For this reas each area--enforcement, fire, 
and emergency medical services--will be discussed separately 
to aid in the organized presentation of the material by the 
instructor. 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this portion of the training, the driver 
of fire department equipment should have developed those 
skills and attitudes which will enable operation of the fire 
department's motor vehicle with safety, precision, and con- 
fidence. 

THE ROLE OF EMERGENCY VEHICLE OPERATOR'S TRAINING IN FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS 

As an essential part of their function, firefighters are 
required to operate fire apparatus in any number of circum- 
stances. But often they are inadequately prepared to perform 
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this driving function in a professional manner. 

The operator of fire department equipment must not only be 
an expert driver in normal traffic, but must also contend 
with emergency situations, operate a vehicle during weather 
conditions in which the average motorist would be reluctant 
to drive, an-" nay have to compensate for fatigue. 

According to the National Safety Council, about 26,000 
emergency vehicles were involved in motor vehicle accidents 
in 1973, some 300 of which were fatalities.' Virginia's 
contribution to this total was substantial: 8 fatalities 
269 personal injury crashes, and 803 property damage crashes 
for a total of 1,080 crashes. ^ Yet, drivers of these 
vehicles often receive little, if any, formalized training 
in the driving function. 



^National Safety Council, Acc ident Facts (Chicago, 
Illinois: National Safety Counci 1 , 1974j7~p. 56. 

^ Virginia Crash Facts 197 3 (Richmond, Virginia: De- 
partment of State Police, 1974), pp. 52-54. 
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(A) LEGAL ASPECTS 

Before any skill techniques can appropriately be applied to 
the driving task, it is essential that the fire department 
driver be familiar with and thoroughly comprehend the 
legal responsibilities and regulations governing operation 
of an enforcement vehicle under emergency situations. In 
the state of Virginia, the following sections of the Motor 
Vehicle Code are applicable to emergency vehicle operation 
and should be completely understood by the firefighter before 
engaging in the emergency driving task. 

46.1-168 CHAPTER APPLICABLE TO DRIVERS OF ALL VEHICLES 
REGARDLESS OF OWNERSHIP. --The provisions of this chapter 
applicable to the drivers of vehicles upon the highways 
shall apply to the drivers of all vehicles regardless of 
ownership subject to such specific exceptions as are set 
forth in this chapter. (Code 1950, Section 46-181; 1958, 
c. 541). 

Cross reference . --As to consideration of defendant's prior 
traffic record before imposing sentence for certain traffic 
offenses, see Sections 19.2-186. 1 and 19.2-186.2. 
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State statutes regulating the flow of traffic at intersec- 
tions take precedence over 'jcal ordinances which prohibit 
drivers of vehicle- fron^ passinc, through or between proces- 
sions, unless specific r/<ception is made in the statutes. 
Paige v. Edgar, 210 Va. 54, 168 S.E.2d 103 (1969). 

Police cars, ambulances, etc . --In Virginia the drivers of 
police cars, ambulances, and other State, county, and city- 
owned vehicles are subject to all traffic regulations unless 
a specific exception is made. Virginia Transit Co. v. Tidd, 
194 Va. 418, 73 S.E.2d 405 (1952); Manhattan For Hire Car 
Corp. V. O'Connell, 194 Va. 398, 73 S.E.2d 410 (1952). For 
statute providing exceptions for certain emergency vehicles, 
S2e Section 46.1-226. 

46.1-199 EXCEPTIONS TO SPEED LIMITATIONS; WHEN EXEMPTIONS 
APPLICABLE; PROSECUTION FOR RECKLESSNESS; CIVIL LIABILITY. 
(a) The speed limitations set forth in this chapter shall 
not apply to vehicles when operated with due regard for 
safety under the direction of the police in the chase or 
apprehension of violators of the law, or of persons charged 
with or suspected of any such violations, or in testing 
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the accuracy of speedometers on police vehicles, or in 
testing the accuracy of the radio microwave or other 
electrical devices specified in Section 46.1-198 nor to 
fire department vehicles when traveling in response to a 
fire alarm or pulmotor call, nor to ambulances when travel- 
ing in emergencies outside the corporate limits of cities 
and towns. 

(b) These exemptions, hereinbefore granted to such a moving 
vehicle, shall apply only when the operator of such vehicle 
displays a flashing, blinking, or alternating red light 
and sounds a siren, bell, ^/haust whistle, or air horn 
designed to give automa^ y intermittent signals, as 
may be reasonably necessc, and, only when there is in 
force and effect for sucfi vehicle standard automobile 
liability insuranc- covering injury or death to any one 
person in the sum or at least one hundred thousand dollars 
in any one accident, and subject to the limit for one person, 
to a limit of three hundred thousand dollars because of- 
bodily injury to or death of two or more persons in any one 
accident, and to a limit of ten thousand dollars because of 
injury to or destruction of property of others in any one 
accident. Such exemptions shall not, however, protect the 
operator of any such vehicle from criminal prosecution for 
conduct constituting reckless disregard for the safety of 
persons and property. Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to release the operator of any such vehicle from 
civil liability for failure to use reasonable care in such 
operation (Code 1950, Section 46-216; 1950, p. 84; 1958, 
c. 541; 1964, c. 15; 1966, c. 699; 1974, c. 365). 

C^ ro^ss refe rence. ~- For further provisions as to exemptions, 
see Section 46.1-226. 

Ihj?..J.9Z-l..^il4f.n^t substituted the language beginning "one 
hundred thousand dollars in any one accident" for "twenty- 
five thousand dollars" at the end of the first sentence of 
Subsection (b) . 

l^vLAeyievh '-lov survey of Virqinia law on torts for the 
year 1 969-19/0, see 56 Va. L. R-v. 1419 (1970). 

"^A^f. AfLfecJ..„o/__^^^^^^ creating exemptions to speed 

limits, is that violation of the statute fixing speed 
limits. Section 46.1-193, is not negligence per se if the 
exemption is applicable. Yates v. Potts, 210 Va. 636, 172 
S.E.2d 784 (1970). 
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Speed limitations do not apply to police vehicles operated, 
with due regard for safety, in apprehension of violators. 
Yates V. Potts, 210 Va. 636, 172 S.E.2d 784 (1970). 

The re qjjrement that a siren be sounded "as may be reasonably 
necessary" should be interpreted with due regard for safety 
of police officer conducting a chase. Yates v. Potts, 210 
Va. 636, 172 S.E.2d 784 (1970). 



Appl ied in Virginia Transit Co. 
S.E.2d 405 (1952); Whittaker v. 
(4th Cir. 1961). 



V. Tidd, 194 Va. 418, 73 
Van Fossan, 297 F.2d 245 



46.1-225 APPROACH OF POLICE OR FIRE-FIGHTING VEHICLES, 
RESCUE VEHICLES OR AMBULANCES; VIOLATION AS FAILURE TO 
YIELD RIGHT-OF-WAY.— (a) Upon the approach of any vehicle 
listed in paragraph (a) of Section 46.1-226 giving audible 
signal by sirens, exhaust whistle, or air horn designed to 
give automatically intermittent signals, the driver of every 
other vehicle shall immediately drive the same to a position 
as near as possible and parallel to the right-hand edge or 
curb, clear of any intersection of highways, and shall 
stop and remain in such position unless otherwise directed 
by a police or traffic officer until such vehicle shall 
have passed. This provision shall not operate to relieve 
the driver of any such vehicle from ihe duty to drive with 
due regard for the safety of all persons using the highway, 
nor shall it protect the driver of any such vehicle from 
the consequences of an arbitrary exercise of such right-of- 
way. 

(b) Violation of this section shall constitute failure to 
yield the right-of-way. (Code 1950, Section 46-241; 1958, 
c. 541; 1960, c. 570; 1966, cc. 613, 699; 1968, c- 89). 

Purpose of section . --It was to give some leniency to police, 
fire, and ambulance vehicles that this section and Section 
46.1-226 were enacted. Phillips v. United States, 182 F. 
Supp. 312 (E.D. Va. 1960). 

This section apparently grants a right-of-way to an ambulance 
operating under an emergency run. Phillips v. United States, 
182 F. Supp. 312 (E.D. Va. 1960). 

46.1-226 POLICE, FIRE-FIGHTING AND RESCUE VEHICLES AND 
AMBULANCES EXEMPT FROM REGULATIONS IN CERTAIN EMERGENCIES; 
EXCEPTIONS AND ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS.— (a) The operator 
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of (1) any police vehicle operated by or under the direction 
of a po ice officer in the chase or apprehension of violators 
wt the law or persons charged with or suspected of any such 
violation, (2) any vehicle used for the purpose of fighting 
fire, including publicly owned State forest warden vehicles 
not to exceed two hundred in number, when traveling in re- 
sponse to a fire alarm or emergency call, (3) any vehicle 
owned by a political subdivision of the Conmonwealth for 
rescue purposes when traveling in response to a fire alami 
or an emergency call, or (4) any ambulance or rescue or life- 
saving vehicle designed or utilized for the principal pur- 
poses of supplying resuscitation or emergency relief where 
human life is endangered, whether such vehicle is publicly 
owned or operated by a nonprofit corporation or association, 
when such vehicle is being used in the perfomiance of public 
services, and when such vehicle is operated under emergency 
conditions, may, without subjecting himself to criminal 
prosecution: 

(1) Proceed past red signal, light, stop sign or device 
indicating moving traffic shall stop if the speed and move- 
ment of the vehicle is reduced and controlled so that it 
can pass a signal, light or device with due regard to the 
safety of persons and property. 

(2) Park or stand notwithstanding the provisions of this 
chapter. 

(3) Disregard regulations governing a direction of movement 
of vehicles turning in specified directions so long as the 
operator does not endanger life or property. 

(4) Pass or overtake, with due regard to the safety of per- 
sons and property, another vehicle at any intersection. 

(b) These exemptions, hereinbefore granted to such a moving 
vehicle, s^^-ll apply only when the operator of such vehicle 
displays a Mashing, blinking or alternating red light and 
sounds a sirtn, exhaust whistle, or air horn designed co 
give automatically intermittent signals, as may be reasonably 
necessary, and, only when there is in force and effect for 
such vehicle standard automobile liability insurance cover- 
ing injury or death to any person in the sum of at least 
one hundred thousand dollars because of bodily injury to 
or death of one person in any one accid nt and, subject to 
the limit for one person, to a limit tnree hundred thousand 
dollars because of bodily injury to • ath of two or more 

") I 
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persons in any one accident, and to a limit of ten thousand 
dollars because of injury to or destruction of property of 
others in any one accident. Such exemptions shall not, 
however, protect the operator of any such vehicle from 
criminal prosecution for conduct constituting reckless dis- 
regard of the safety of persons and property. Nothing in 
this section shall be construed to release the operator 
of any such vehicle from civil liability for failure to 
use reasonable care in such operation. (Code 1950 (Suppl.) 
Section 46-241.1; 1954, c. 356; 1956, c. 192; 1958, c. 541; 
1966, cc. 350, 699; 1968, c. 89; 1974, c. 365). 

The 1974 amendment substituted "one hundred thousand dollars" 
for "fifty thousand dollars" and "ten thousand dollars" for 
"five thousand dollars" in the first sentence of subsection (b). 

Law Review . --For survey of Virginia law on torts for the year 
1971-1972, see 58 Va. L. Rev. 1349 (1972). 

Purpose of section . --It was to give some leniency to police, 
fire and ambulance vehicles that this section and Section 
46.1-225 were enacted. Phillips v. United States, 182 F. 
Supp. 312 (E.D. Va. 1960). 

The legislature requires the driver of an authorized emer- 
gency vehicle to drive with due regard for the safety of all 
persons , and the same standard of care must apply regardless 
of whether the operator sues or is being sued. Smith v. 
Lamar, 212 Va. 820, 188 S.E.2d 72 (1972). 

The proper standard of care required of the driver of an 
emergency police vehicle is the standard of care of a prudent 
man in the discharge of official duties of a like nature 
under like circumstances. Smith v. Lamar, 212 Va. 820, 188 
S.E.2d 72 (1972). 

The standard of care which would customarily be required of 
the ordinary motorist does not apply to a police officer 
operating his vehicle under certain conditions prescribed 
by law, in hot pursuit of a law violator. Smith v. Lamar, 
212 Va. 820, 188 S.E.2d 72 (1972). 

As to obedience to traffic lights by drivers of emergency 
vehicles under former law, see Virginia Transit Co. v. Tidd, 
194 Va. 418, 73 S.E.2d 405 (1952); Manhattan For Hire Car 
Corp. V. O'Connell, 194 Va. 398, 73 S.E.2d 410 (1952). 
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46.1-250.1 STOPPING VEHICLE OF ANOTHER; BLOCKING ACCESS TO 
PREMISES; DAMAGING OR THREATENING COMMERCIAL VEHICLE OR 
OPERATOR THEREOF. --(a) It shall be unlawful for any person: 
(1) to intentionally and willfully stop the vehicle of 
another for the sole purpose of impeding its progress on the 
highways, except in the case of an emergency or mechanical 
breakdown; (2) to intentionally and willfully block the 
access to and from any premises of any service facility 
operated for the purposes of selling fuel for motor vehicles; 
of performing repair services on motor vehicles; or of fur- 
nishing food, rest or any other convenience for the use of 
persons operating motor vehicles engaged in intrastate and 
interstate commerce upon the highways of this State; (3) to 
intentionally and willfully damage any vehicle engaged in 
commerce upon the highways of this State, or threaten, 
assault or otherwise harm the person of any operator of 
such motor vehicle engaged in the operation of such motor 
vehicle being used for the transportation of property for 
hire upon the highways of this State. 

(b) Any person violating the provisions of this section shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and in addition, his operator's 
or chauffeur's license may be revoked by the court for a 
period not in excess of one year. The court shall forward 
such license to the Division of Motor Vehicles as provided 

by law. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall not apply to any 
law-enforcement officer, school guard, fireman or member 

of a rescue squad, when they are engaged in the performance 
of their duties or to any vehicle owned or controlled by the 
Virginia Department of Highways while engaged in the con- 
struction, reconstruction or maintenance of highways. (1974, 
C.457) . 

46.1-267 OTHER PERMISSIBLE LIGHTS; POLICE AND FIRE-FIGHTING 
VEHICLES, EMERGENCY VEHICLES, ETC. -Any motor vehicle may 
be equipped with not to exceed two fog lamps, one passing 
lamp, one driving lamp, two side lamps of not more than 
six candlepower; interior light of not more than fifteen 
candlepower; vacant or destination signs on vehicles operated 
as public carriers, and signal lamps. 

Only those vehicles listed in paragraph (a) of Section 46.1- 
226 and paragraph (a) of Section 46-1-267 and school buses 
may be equipped with flashing, blinking or alternating red 

]2i) 
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emergency lights of a type approved by the Superintendent. 

Vehicles used for the principal purpose of towing or ser- 
vicing disabled vehicles or in constructing, maintaining 
and repairing highways or utilities on or along public 
highways, vehicles used for the principal purpose of re- 
moving hazardous or polluting substances from State waters 
and drainage areas on or along public highways for use only 
when performing such duties and hi -rail vehicles may be 
equipped with flashing, blinking or alternating amber 
warning lights of a type approved by the Superintendent, 
but such lights on hi-rail vehicles shall be activated 
only when such vehicles are operated on railroad rails. 

(a) A member of any fire department, volunteer fire company 
or volunteer rescue squad may equip one vehicle owned by 
him with a flashing or steady-burning red light of a type 
approved by the Superintendent, for use by him only in 
answering emergency calls. 

Any person violating the provision of this section shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

(b) Blue lights, steady or flashing, of a type approved by 
the Superintendent shall be reserved for civil defense 
vehicles, publicly or privately owned. 

No motor vehicle shall be operated on any highway which is 
equipped with any lighting device other than lamps required 
or permitted in this article or required or approved by the 
Superintendent or required by the federal Department of 
Transportation. (Code 1950, Section 46-273; 1954, c. 310; 
1958, c. 541; 1960, cc. 156, 391; 1962, c, 512; 1966, cc. 
655, 664; 1968, c. 89; 1972, c. 7; 1974, c. 537). 

46.1-267.1 AUXILIARY LAMPS ON FIRE-FIGHTING AND OTHER 
EMERGENCY VEHICLES.— Any fire vehicle used exclusively for 
fire fighting, any ambulance or rescue or life-saving 
vehicle used for the principal purpose of emergency relief 
or any wrecker used for the principal purpose of towing 
disabled vehicles may be equipped with clear auxiliary 
lamps which shall be used exclusively for lighting emergency 
scenes. Such lamps shall be of a type permitted by the 
Superintendent, and shall not be used in a manner which will 
tend to blind or interfere with the vision of the operators 
of approaching vehicles. In no event shall such lamps be 
lighted while the vehicle is in motion. (1972, c. 385). 

127 



46.1-285 SIRENS OR EXHAUST WHISTLES UPON EMERGENCY 
VEHICLES.— Every police vehicle and vehicle used for the 
purpose of fighting fire and every ambulance or rescue 
vehicle used for emergency calls shall be equipped with 
a siren, exhaust whistle or air horn designed to give 
automatically intermittent s.gnals or a type not prohibited 
by the Superintendent. Publicly owned vehicles used by a 
State forest warden, not to exceed two hundred in number 
in the Commonwealth, may also be so equipped. (Code 1950, 
Section 46-291; 1958, c. 541; 1960, c. 391; 1966, cc. 655, 
664, 699; 1968, c. 89). 
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(B) FIRE DEPARTMENT DRIVER SELECTION 
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Prospective drivers must be screened thoroughly, with emphasis 
on physical condition and emotional stability, and a physical 
examination is strongly recommended. Early symptoms of ail- 
ments, such as poor eyesight, diabetes, high blood pressure, 
heart condition, etc., which affect driving can be detected 
and often remedied. The emotional stability of a driver 
should be given scrutinizing consideration. 

Proficiency in driving an automobile or truck does not auto- 
matically qualify one for operating fire department apparatus 
or vehicles. In fact, it is strongly recommended that com- 
pletion of a driver training program be a prerequisite to 
driver selection. Failure to react appropriately while 
driving under emergency conditions is not easily detected 
prior to driving in a fire department, but once it becomes 
evident, the driver should not be permitted to operate the 
department's motor vehicles. 

Once a driver has been accepted, every effort should be 
made to develop a positive attitude and sense of respon- 
sibility. The safety of fellow employees, as well as the 
general public, is the firefighters* responsibility, and 
their attitude should be that accidents can and must be 
prevented, not that accidents are bound to happen. 

Driving heavy fire apparatus, loaded with personnel and 
equipment, through congested traffic leaves no room for 
error. To qualify for this position, the driver must be 
thoroughly trained in the skills necessary for emergency 
driving operations. In addition, drivers must have knowledge 
of basic mechanical information pertaining to fire apparatus, 
understand all pertinent traffic regulations, establish good 
driving habits, develop proper attitudes toward traffic 
responsibilities, and exercise restraint and good judgment. 
Modern traffic conditions necessitate that fire apparatus 
drivers and tillers be skillful, mature, responsible, and 
physically as well as mentally fit. 4 



3Much of the narrative in this section on driver selection 
has been taken from the "Directive" of March 28, 1969, issued 
by Robert F. Hanlon, Chicago Fire Department, pp. 2-3. 

^Condensed from Driver Training: Fire Department Driver 
Training Manual of Instruction (Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1972), pp. vii, 1. 
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In order to keep accurate records of a driver's performance 
on a particular piece of equipment, the Road Test Form (see 
Exhibit #B-1 on page 4-13) should be used. In addition to 
the Driver's Certification (see Exhibit #B-2 on page 4-14), 
this would give rapid and accurate information pertaining to 
a driver's qualifications on a particular piece of equipment. 

In summary, since the operation of a rather unique vehicle 
under emergency conditions is a significant portion of the 
firefighter's job, it is essential that the initial qualifica- 
tions and continued assessments described herein be considered 
in order to reduce the number of fire-related traffic crashes. 
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EXHIBIT #B-1 
SAMPLE ROAD TEST FORM 

Name Date F*ile # 

Apparatus Road Condition 

Department ^iiift Grade 



THE DRIVER DOES NOT 


THE DRIVER DOES 


SPEED 


STARTING MOTOR 


4 




TOO FAST FOR CONDITIONS 


2 




DISENGAGE CLUTCH 


2 




TOO SLOW FOR CONDITIONS 


1 




CHECK FOR NEUTRAL 


2 




ERRATICALLY 


2 




PUT ON PROPER LIGHTS 


T 


URN 


S 


LEAVING CURB OR QUARTERS 


2 




FROM WRONG LANE 


2 




OBSERVE CONDITIONS FRONT & REAR 


2 




INTO WRONG LANE 


1 




GIVE PROPER SIGNALS 


2 




CUT CORNERS 


2 




WAIT FOR PASSING TRAFFIC 


2 




TOO WIDE 


1 




MAKE SMOOTH START 


2 




TOO FAST 


PARKING 


2 




WITHOUT SIGNAL 


OVERTAKING AND PASSING 


1 




GIVE PROPER SIGNAL 


2 




PARK TO PREVENT BACKING 


4 




FOLLOW TOO CLOSELY 


1 




AVOID STRIKING CURB 


2 




FAIL TO SIGNAL 


1 




LEAVE IN GEAR 


2 




CUT IN TOO SOON 


1 




SET HAND BRAKE OR BLOCK 


3 




PASS IN INTERSECTION 




SLOWING OR STOPPING 


3 




SPEED THROUGH INTERSECTION 










2 




GIVE PROPER SIGNAL 


uot ur uuniKUL^ 


2 




LOOK IN MIRROR 


2 




DOUBLE CLUTCH 


2 




STOP SMOOTHLY 


2 




DROP TO LOWER GEAR 


2 




FULL STOP IN PROPER POSITION 


2 




PUT GEAR IN NEUTRAL-COAST 




BACKING 


2 




RIDE CLUTCH 




1 




MISS OR PUT IN WRONG GEAR 


3 




ASK FOR GUIDANCE 


2 




STEER ONE-HANDED 


1 




REMOVE FOOT FROM CLUTCH 


2 




RACE OR STALL ENGINE 


2 




LOOK BEHIND 


2 




SLIP CLUTCH TO HOLD 


2 




BACK SLOWLY 


1 




IN GEAR AT TRAFFIC LIGHT 


ATTENTION 


ATTITUDE 


2 




ANTICIPATE HAZARDS 


2 




INSIST ON RIGHT-OF-WAY 


2 




PAY ATTENTION TO DRIVING 


2 




DEPEND ON OTHER DRIVERS 


1 




LIMIT TALKING 


2 




FAIL TO YIELD TO PEDESTRIANS 


2 




OBSERVE SIGNS AND SIGNALS 


2 




OVER-CONFIDENT 


2 




REMAIN IN PROPER LANE 



Perfect scores are listed for each skill, with a possible total score of 
100. Scorin*; is based on whether the driver avoids the faults listed in 
column #1 ("THE DRIVER DOES NOT") and how well the driver performs the 
skills listed in column #2 ("THE DRIVER DOES"). 

SOURCE: Chicago Fire Department 
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EXHIBIT #B-2 
SAMPLE DRIVER'S CERTIFICATION 



Name Date 

Department 

Driver's License # Expiration date 

Physical Examination Date 



Pumper Apparatus Driver 
Aerial Apparatus Driver 
Tiller 

Squad Wagon Driver 
Rescue Vehicle Driver 
Passenger Car Driver 
Special Apparatus Driver 



REMARKS: 



Certified by 

(Instructor) 
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(C) THE TILLErS 



Operating a tractor trailer aerial apparatus truck is the 
joint responsibility of the driver and the tiller. The 
driver operates the tractor, and the tiller is responsible 
for lateral control of the trailer. 

The tiller's assignment includes straightaway driving, 
turning, and backing. The tiller must also be qualified 
as a driver operator of the aerial ladder and tractor in 
order to more comprehensibly work as a driving team. Being 
qualified as a tiller first has proven to be valuable to a 
driver of fire equipment. 

Like emergency vehicle operation in general, tillering re- 
quires specialized training and considerable practice. When 
the student is practicing tillering, the instructor should 
be in a safe position to assume immediate control if neces- 
sary, using some form of safety belt. The instructor should 
also stress the following points: 

"Maneuver the direction of the tiller wheels accordingly. 

--Maintain proper driver-tiller signaling of some kind. 

--Keep the trailer in line with the tractor on straight 
roadway. 

--Bring the trailer back into line as soon as turns are 
completed. 

—Avoid rough and over-tillering. 

—Maintain continuous awareness of the trailer overhang 
when making turns. 

In order to ensure safe and efficient operation of the 
tractor and trailer as a unit, it is essential that the 
driver and the tiller work together as a team and coordinate 
their actions. Strict adherence to good driving practices 



^Much of this section of the manual has been condensed 
from Driver Training- Fire Department Driver Training Manual 
of Instruction (Sacramento, California: State Department of 
Education, 1972), pp. 33-35. 
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and observance of traffic laws must be maintained by both. 

A system of signals between the driver and the tiller is an 
absolute necessity, either by horn, buzzer, or audible two- 
way voice communication. In the absence of, or in addition 
to, the two-way voice communication, a horn or buzzer signal 
code should be used as follows: 

--one blast: stop immediately 

--two blasts: forward 

--three blasts: back up. 

Tiller control is particularly important in the following 
circumstances : 

• Leaving the station 



NOTES/REFERENCES 



—Check position of the trailer wheels for alignment with 
the tractor. 



—Check the readiness of the crew and security of the 
ladders and equipment. 

—Secure safety belt. 

--Keep the trailer centered in the station doorway. 

—Avoid making a sudden swing-out that will require a 
sharp counter swing-in. 

• Traveling forward 

—Keep the trailer wheels parallel to the frame of the 
trailer and in direct line with the tractor. 

—Turn the tiller wheel counter-clockwise to turn the 
trailer wheels to the left and move the rear of the 
trailer to the left. 

—Turn the tiller wheel clockwise to move the trailer 
wheels and the rear of the trailer to the right. 

—Be alert to conditions on the street which would present 
a hazard to the overhang of the aerial apparatus because 
of height, 

13 i 
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• Negotiating intersections 




—Exercise particular care, being alert to vehicles on 
each side and to the rear of the apparatus. 




—Anticipate whether additional traffic lane space will 
be required to make the turn. 




—Start turning away from the corner about the time the 
front tractor wheels first enter the intersection when 
it is necessary to move out wide. 




—Judge and maintain proper side clearance to permit 
safe passage of the rear overhang of the trailer. 




• Backing-up 




--Maintain close coordination with the driver and be- 
alert to the firefighters assigned as guides to warn 
of inadequate clearance. 




--Pay special attention to clearance on both sides and 
to the rear of the trailer. 




—Guide the trailer wheels to the parking spot and align 
the wheels with the trailer frame when the appa^^atus is 
stopped. 




—Turn tiller wheel to the right for sideways movement 
of the trailer to the left; turn the wheel to the left 
for trailer movement to the right. 




13;) 
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(D) APPARATUS DRIVINGS 


NUTtS/KtrERENCES 




The following points should be kept in mind relative to the 
responsibilities of the fire apparatus driver: 




• Brake application 




—The degree of brake pedal pressure required varies 
depending on whether the vehicle is equipped with ' 
hydraulic brakes, vacuum boosters, or airbrakes. 




"Brake pressure needed also varies in relation to the 
load of the vehicle. 




--Brakes can be saved by utilizing the gears. 




-More pedal pressure is needed as the brakes are first 
applied than is needed as the vehicle slows to a stop. 




-If steady, prolonged brake pressure is applied, brake 
linings will heat and become less effective; on the 
other hand, if slow pumping action is used, a vehicle 
with air brakes will soon use its air reserve and "lose" 

1 lS DTd K6S . 




-Motor compression can be used to help the brakes slow 
the vehicle when stopping. 




• Downhill driving 




—When going downgrade, "gear down" low enough to permit 
the engine speed to be in the medium range and still 
hold the vehicle at a safe, steady speed. 




--If in the proper gear, the vehicle will slow when the 
driver eases off the. throttle, and will gain speed 
with more throttle. 




--Utilize the gears and engine to help hold or slow the 
speed in order to save the brakes. 




iMi:> bCLLiun nas Deen condensed from Driver Trainina- 

1 
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NOTES/REFERENCES 


—The proper gear should be selected and the shift made 
before starting down the grade. 




• Steering control 




--For straightaway driving, hands should be placed at the 
nine and three oV k position. 


1 


--If the road curves to the right, hold the wheel firmly 
With the right n% i and slide the left hand down to the 
eight o'clock po^ tion, then hold the wheel firmly with 
the left hand and i^lide the right hand up to the twelve 
o^clock position; as the curve is entered, the hands 
will move clockwise and approach the nine and three 
'^*^lock position. 




" ju eliminate the danger o^ spraining a thumb when the 
wheel suddenly slips, the hands should be placed on the 
wheel with the thumbs resting on the wheel or forefinger-- 
not around the wheel. 




t Shifting before a turn (manual transmission) 




--Always shift before a turn so that both hands will be 
at the wheel throughout the maneuver. 




--When turning a corner, know approximately where the 
rear wheels are located in relation to the rear of the 
truck. 




--Plan on, and do not hesitate to use, both lanes when 
turning. 




--When a change of direction is required after a complete 
stop, the wheel should be turned just before the stop is 
completed so that it is ready to turn in the desired 
direction the instant motion is resumed. (This also 
applies to forward stopping before backing or to a 
backing stop before forward movement). 




• Steering during back-up 




--Note the Inratinn of thp whppl^ in rpl^tinn fn fhp pnHc 

of the vehicle before backing. 




--To change direction when backing, the front end must 
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swing to the side in order to point the rear of the 
vehicle toward its goal. 


NOTES/REFERENCES 




--The sharper the turn, the more the front end must swing. 

--Remember to sound the horn or activate backing warning 
device in addition to usina aijiHp<; in all harUnn 
maneuvers. 




(E) RESPONDING TO THE CALL 




In responding to a fire alarm, personnel must always be pre- 
pared for the unexpected, making allowances for the lack of 
skill and knowledge on the part of other drivers and the un- 
predictable actions of drivers and pedestrians. 




Speed is not of primary importance when responding to alarms. 
Speed can result in unnecessary accidents, which not only 
prevent fire equipment from reaching the scene, but may cause 
death or injury as well. Moreover, the psychological impact 
of speed must be taken into account, for the natural result 

of speeding to a fire is inducempnt tn ahanHnn Inm'ral ii.Hn 

ment when the fire is reached. Speed in reaching the scene, 
entering th'> structure, and discharging hose streams has 
often caused needless physical and property damage. If the 
excitement encouraged by dangerous speed is lacking, fire- 
fighters will be in a state of mind more conducive to proper 
control of the fire. 




Safe, prudent speed varies with such factors as driver re- 
action time, driver condition, brake efficiency, condition 
of roadway, weather, and traffic congestion. Speed should 
be adjusted to existing conditions, not the maximum allowable 
by law. Speed should be reduced at intersections, and all 
traffic laws should be obeyed upon return from any call or 
when responding to a non-emergency situation. 

Response routes of travel should be predetermined by a com- 
prehensive pre-fire plan, and drivers must follow these 
■ uu aj i-iuaciy ab [jubbiuie, aiways Deing alert for the 
approach of other emergency vehicles. Normally, all fire 
department vehicles responding from a multiple-company 




1 3 6 
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station should take the same route to an alarm. If more than 
one vehicle is using the same street, they should proceed in 
single file, and no vehicle should pass another unless the 
latter is disabled. 

When approaching an intersection, the passenger seat occupant 
may use the radio to inform other emergency vehicles of their 
approach. Some type of audible warning device must be sounded 
to warn of the apparatus' approach at intersections and in 
heavily populated areas. Particular caution should be exer- 
cised during periods when car windows are likely to be rolled 
up, making it very difficult to hear the approach of an emer- 
gency vehicle. 

Whenever fire department apparatus is confronted with a stop 
sign, red light, or yield sign, the vehicle must be slowed, 
and stopped if necessary, until all drivers and pe ' - Brians 
on the right-of-way stop to let the vehicle proceeo through 
the intersection. If opposing traffic does not yield to the 
siren and red light, the right-of-way must not be taken 
arbitrarily. 

Red lights and headlights must be kept lighted at all times 
(day or night) while responding to emergency calls. When 
returning to the station or under non-emergency conditions, 
it is recommended that only the headlights be left on. All 
vehicles double- rr'rked on the street should have only front 
and rear red I1nh**c directional signals turned on. 



(F) DEPARTMENTAL POLICY 

In order to promote safe and efficient response to and 
return from fire alarms, formulation of departmental policies 
in several areas is essential, particularly if the agency has 
been experiencing difficulties in terms of clarifying certain 
responsibilities. As have been discussed in more detail in 
the previous sections of this manual, areas which should be 
considered for policy statements are: 

--Selection of driver and tiller. 

--Speed in traveling to fire. alarms. 

--Routes to be followed (and alternatives). 
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--Travel through controlled intersections against the 
traffic control device. 




--use of audible and visual emergency equipment. 




--Vehicles driving in the same direction. 




--Use of one-way streets. 




--Driving in the opposite lane. 




--Backing-up. 




--Procedure following an accident. 




Each of these topics has been discussed previously, and if no 
policy regarding them is currently in use, it is recommended 
that those presented herein be seriously considered for im- 
plementation by the agencies represented by the student body. 
The main feature to keep in mind is that policies are merely 
guidelines, designed to structure, not replace, individual 
discretion. As such, policy determinations can never hope 
to cover every conceivable application, but thev r^n nffpr 
a framework for action to assist the fire-fighter in making 
instantaneous, on-the-spot decisions which will not be re- 
gretted in retrospect. 




(G) RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 




Although fire apparatus may have the right-of-way afforded by 
law governing the operation of emergency vehicles, this does 
not give the driver the option to use such privileges arbitrar- 
ily. Caution must always be exercised, despite the fact that 
the red light and siren may legally provide right-of-way, 
particularly where the indiscriminate use of emergency privi- 
leges may endanger life or property. 




Drivers cf fire equipment should make every effort to develop 
a courteous, responsible driving manner. Since it is the 
vehicle driver with whom the motoring public most often comes 
into contact, a courteous behi nd-the-wheel demeanor on the 
part of the operator can contribute significantly to enhancing 
public opinion of the fire service. 
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NOTES/REFERENCES 



The important thing to remember in terms of responsibility is 
that the fire department driver must be as responsible to the 
motorist or pedestrian past whom the vehicle travels as to 
the persons or property the operator seeks to reach. Without 
recognition of this dual r^,sponsi bi 1 i ty , personal injury, 
property damage, and legal liability can result without ever 
having reached the site of the alarm. 



(H) SKILL DEVELOPMENTS-VEHICLE OPERATION 

This section of the manual is designed to be used on the 
driving range, with instructors first demonstrating proper 
execution of the maneuvers, and then testing the students* 
ability to perform them. The most important item to keep 
"in mind throughout the on-range portion of the training is 
s afety . This cannot be stressed too much or repeated too 
often. 

Learning the skill of driving an emergency vehicle is very 
similar to learning the skill of riding a bicycle. The first 
time a person sits on a bike seat, he does not immediately be- 
gin to ride. It takes time to develop balance, to learn 
capabilities and limitations of the bike, and become confident. 
If one wants to advance from recreational bike-riding to pro- 
fessional cycling and racing, new, more sophisticated skills 
must be learned and practiced. So it is with driving fire 
apparatus. Most students can drive a motor vehicle, but now 
they must learn new skills and develop new attitudes to as- 
sist them in becoming more proficient in the driving task as 
it applies to operation of this type of emergency vehicle. 

There is a distinct difference between reaction under normal 
driving conditions and reaction with a siren operating over- 
head, emergency lights flashing, and two-way radio conversa- 
tion on-going. With high levels of adrenalin being pumped 
through the driver's system, it is easy to get caught-up in 
the excitement of the emergency run. 

The driver must learn to operate fire apparatus safely under 
the full impact of these tense conditions, maintaining per- 
sonal control over emergency conditions in all situations at 
all times. The experiences provided during this portion of 
the training will assist in accomplishing this difficult 
task. 
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(1) student Assignments and Criteria for Evaluation 

The most effective instructor/student ratio for this 
type of course is one instructor for every two students. 
This allows the instructors to become familiar with 
each student's driving capabilities and personal driving 
problems. As the instructor is assisting the one stu- 
dent behind the wheel, the other one is in the vehicle 
observing. Riding as an observer is important in order 
to enable the student to become familiar with the course 
and also to assist the driver if required. 

The physical layout of the course should be such that at 
least three groups can be using a particular area of the 
range without interfering with each other. 

A sample evaluation form is included in the Appendix of 
this manual. This should be explained to students 
prior to beginning the behind-the-wheel phase of the 
program (preferably during the review of skill exer- 
cises to be discussed). The evaluation form will 
be essential to determining the progress of each indi- 
vidual student and will also be helpful in pointing out 
areas wherein each person is weak. 



(2) Review of Pre-drivinq Habit s 

If safe driving is to be accomplished under normal 
situations, and especially under emergency conditions, 
the driver must be comfortable dnd securely seated and 
must be familiar with the vehicle's interior and in- 
strument locations. 

The driver of any emergency vehicle should be so familiar 
with the interior switches and instrument panel that onlv 
one quick glance at the desired switch or dial can pro- 
vide the necessary visual input to maneuver a switch or 
receive the required data from a gauge. Emergency driving 
situations are neither the time nor the place to be learn- 
ing the vehicle's interior instrument panel. This knowl- 
edge must be committed to memory prior to any actual 
driving. 
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HU 1 to/Ktr tKtHLto 


During the upcoming on-range exercises, the following 
SdTcty iiicdburcb bnuuiQ aantfrtfa tu. 




--Operate emergency flashers at any time that the 




—•Apply the emergency brake prior to leaving the 

Hv'iv/pv'c CPA^ 

Ul IVCi b bCOL* 




--Close the driver's door at any time that the 
operator is out of the vehicle. 




o«>PrprpHp An\/ h;)rl^inn m;)npii\/pr u/i^h ^hp cniinri n'f 

the horn. 




--Implement strict radio procedures for any use of 

^hp Y*rkfi^ n rtnH ^hp rnmn Ip^inn anv ^nH all 

uric luUlU) uilU uL LlIC VoUIII^ICLIUM Ul OMjr uilU ull 

transmissions, secure the hand microphone in its 
proper position. 




-"Uoc bcuL Dc 1 Lb WncrlcVcr LnC VcrllLIc lb in upcioitiun. 




--naKe ai i mirror aajusuTients prior to starting the vehicle. 




Tn r)HHi^inn ^hpcp npnpv^al ca^p^v/ mPACiiv^PC ^hp nnpv*^ — 

ill uUU ILIUM LU LrlCbC VJCllCiul bulC IllCubUiCb, LIIC U^Clu 

tion of fire equipment requires further precautions with 
regard to attire, equipment, and conduct: 




t Turnout gear for drivers and tillers 




Ubc uDc riciiiicu b riuu 1 u uc iiiaiiua Lur y • 




--Boots should not be worn by drivers, but are 

r^o^m 1 c c 1 K 1 o )^ ^tIIp^oc 
pcnil 1 bb 1 U 1 c T Ur till cib . 




--Pna'f'c chniilrl hp nn1"innal "fnv* Hrix/PrQ HprT^nrlinn 

UUu Ub bilUUlU uc U^LIUIIGI lUi Ui IVCio, UC^ IiJIIIVj 

on the season and type of cab (closed or c cn). 




--Gloves should be optional for driver's and t''llers, 
depending on the season and closed or ope ab. 




• Safety equipment 




--Seat belts and shoulder straps should be compulsory 
for drivers, tillers, and jump seats. 
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--Safety belts should be mandatory for tailboard 
riders. 


NOTES/REFERENCES 




--Safety belts or safety rigs of some kind should be 
compulsory for tiller instructors. 




--Non-skid snow grip tires should be used in winter 
oniy. ^Lare should be taken in selection, since 
chains will skid on ice, and some types of snow 
grip tires for apparatus w^;il skid on wet pave- 
ments). 




--Windshield wipers should be available on both sides, 
tront and back, for open cab apparatus. 




• Conduct 




--The mounting of self-contained mask in jump seats 
on apparatus should be prohibited where a portion of 
the seat itself is occupied. 




--Standing up in front of jump seats in response 
should be prohibited. 




--The number of personnel riding the tailboard on 
pumper companies should not exceed three (3) 
firefighters. 




--The number of personnel riding in the cab should 
be limited to three (3), if so designed to accom- 
modate same; if not, only two (2). 




(3) Instructor Demonstrations 




Prior to the students performing driving exercises, each 
instructor will conduct assigned students through each 
exercise, explaining vehicle position and correct pro- 
cedures for execution of the exercise. Demonstrations 
should be (roclols of expert performance, carried out at 
slow speeds, arrj accompanied by comments pointing out 
the cril.i'Tdl r/rments of oerformancf* npmnn<;tratinn<: nf 
comi.lox uwne.uMVj and techniques should be simplified, 
c;iipf.v.i,.iny rr\y the most critical aspects of performance. 

1 1 i 
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NOTES/REFERENCES 



(4) Behind-the-wheel Exercises and Observation 

Realizing that physical facilities will vary, it is 
highly recommended that the physical layout of the 
course be designed to enable at least three groups 
to be performing different driving exercises simul- 
taneously. When this is possible, the structure of 
the exercises should be such that a rotation of groups 
from one exercise to the next is simple and systematic. 
In the event that this is not possible, or practical, 
the instructor must make whatever adjustments are nec- 
essary to permit the exercise to continue without any 
loss of integrity. In effect, if an exercise cannot 
be conducted properly and with minimal risk, it should 
be discontinued until the circumstances are improved. 

Prior to the students performing driving exercises, each 
instructor will conduct assigned students through each 
exercise, explaining vehicle position and correct pro- 
cedures for execution of the exercise. 

In consideration of the limited amount of time for in- 
car instruction, it is suggested that the range instruc- 
tion be organized so that maximum time is provided for 
student practice. Also, valuable range time should not 
be consumed by covering material that can be dealt with 
effectively in the classroom, as homework, or during 
observation time. 

In addition, the following instruction guides should be 
kpet in mind, in view of the problem of teaching in an 
inherently dangerous environment: 

• Never expose students to unreasonable risk of harm. 

• Be alert to the emotional strain that can affect the 
performance of both students and instructors. 

• Make an effort to identify students who approach the 
driving task with considerable fear and anxiety, 
treating them accordingly. 

• Keep records of the drivihg performance of each stu- 
dent during each practice period. 

9 Conduct occasional individual student/ instructor con- 
ferences to discuss the student* s performance and 
plan for improvement. 
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Use independent study assignments. 



• Select teaching methods that are most appropriate 
for the specific content being discussed. 

• Be prepared to adjust the amount of practice time 
spent on each skill to suit the individual learning 
capacities of each student. 

• Provide the student with sufficient practice on each 
skill to enable correct performance on several suc- 
cessive trials. 

• Periodically check to determine whether skills learned 
earlier have been retained, and when necessary, provide 
additional practice. 

• Require the student to practice fundamental skills 
until they are mastered well enough to permit ef- 
ficient progress to more advanced skills. 

• Avoid continuous and repetitive practice of the «;ame 
skil. in order to avoid the loss of student motiva- 
tion . 

• In planning for the practice of most driving skills, 
provide for initial mass practice, followed by sub-' 
sequent distributed practice. 

• Develop and practice a clear, concise technique for 
giving directions. 

• Give directions well in advance to permit the student 
to get mentally and physically ready to perform. 

• At appropriate times, provide students with the op- 
portunity to direct their own driving. 

• Verbal cues should be provided only when necessary 
to help the student perform correctly. 

• Be ready to use verbal cues during the student's 
initial performance of complex skills, when a stu- 
dent tends to repeat a specific error, in difficult 
tr'aftic situations, and in other comparable circum- 
stances. 

1 4 0 
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Recognize that the need for verbal cues diminishes 
as the student's driving proficiency increases. 

Be in a position to observe all important elements 
of student performance, including those not reflected 
in the movement of the vehicle. 

Thoroughly analyze all aspects of the student's per- 
formance to determine the underlying cause of im- 
proper performance. 

Clearly identify errors of which the student is un- 
aware. 



In most cases, verbal feedback should be immediate 
and precise. 

Limit the amount of feedback in terms of the stu- 
dent's capabilities for using it. 

Indicate the appropriate corrective action as part 
of the feedback process. 

Provide an immediate opportunity to correct errors 
by performing the skill again. 

Whenever appropriate, verbally reinforce corrected 
performance. 

Develop special methods designed to cope with 
special problems. 

Assess the student's progress in relation to the 
objectives and content of the course. 

Use the test to determine strengths and weaknesses 
and plan further improvement. 

Take all possible precautions to ensure the objec- 
tivity of the test. 

Group students homogeneously for in-car instruction. 

Use a variety of techniques to enhance the value of 
student observation time. 
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(5) Commentary Driving 

The purpose of emergency vehicle operator's training is 
to teach new principles and correct any inappropriate 
driving habits which the student may have. When placed 
in the controlled situation of a driving school, people 
will temporarily change habits to conform with the ex- 
pectations of the instructor. However, commentary 
driving is an exercise in which both the positive and 
negative aspects of a person's driving surface. 

This portion of the training program is conducted on 
the open road in a nearby locality. Each instructor 
will demonstrate to the students the method in which 
the exercise is to be performed. It will be explained 
that each student will drive exactly as if he were 
alone. The exercise requires the driver to verbalize 
all that is seen and all actions performed. 

Each student will drive for approximately 15-20 minutes 
with the instructor in' the passenger seat. The instruc- 
tor will mention the driving time and will take notes, 
but this should not distract the student. Notes are 
taken on both positive and negative driving habits and 
are recorded for the student's personal evaluation. 

A typical narrative during commentary driving might be 
as follows: "I am placing my hand on the door handle; 
I am opening the door; I am sitting down now to adju' : 
the seat, the mirror, buckle seat belts. I place the 
key in the ignition, start the vehicle, release the 
emergency brake, place in gear. I am turning my head 
to the rear to check for any vehicle; turn again to the 
front; I am rechecking the rear by mirror; I place turn 
signal on; accelerate into lane of travel. I see a red 
car approaching; ' am passing a 'speed 45 mph' sign. . ." 

This exercise and verbalization, while perhaps appearing 
trivial, actually assist the instructor in knowing what 
the student is perceiving as the driving task progresses. 
The student will often omit very important situations 
which should have been observed or will perform some 
habit which is annoying or disturbing to other drivers, 
such as forgetting to signal or omitting use of the 
mirror. 

This portion of the training should not be eliminated, 
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as the instructor must be aware of any inappropriate 
driving habits in order to correct them as the train- 
ing proceeds. 



(6) Review of Skill Exercises 

Prior to physically operating a vehicle on the driving 
range, the student should be familiarized verbally and 
through instructor demonstrations with each meneuver 
contained in the following three areas of skill develop- 
ment: 

--Phase I, Defensive Driving 
--Phase II, Specialized Maneuvers 
--Phase III, Emergency Vehicle Operation. 
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(3) Phase I, Defensive Drivi 



This type of driving creates for the vehicle 
operator a condition of maximized safety The 
various aspects of defensive driving instruction 
discussed herein will assist the student in re- 
fining those skills necessary to operate a vehicle 
under normal, non-emergency circumstances. 

All of the defensive driving skills described 
throughout this section have two major objectives: 

-To present similar situations which will be en- 
countered in normal, everyday driving and to 
provide the opportunity to practice solutions 
to those situations on a driving ranoe before 
they are actually encountered on the road. 

-To prepare for the Specialized Maneuvers and 
Emergency Venicle Operation segments of the 
Skill development phase of EVOC training. 

In addition to the skills learned, the added pres- 
sure of the exercises being timed and penalties for 
cones being dislodged increase tension. This pres- 
sure and tension are in preparation for the pressures 
and tensions experienced during the pursuit and 
emergency runs which will be made in Phases II and 
m of the program and in real life on the job 



NOTES/REFERENCES 
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NOTES/REFERENCES 




Since fire department personnel must often drive 
in very restricted circumstances, they must be able 
to maneuver a vehicle into and out of those situa- 
tions. This exercise will provide practical ex- 
perience in the development of such skills. 




The driver will be required to enter a lane in a 
Torwaru motion, proceeo Lnrougn tne lane ano come 
to a stop in a speci^^'^^d number of seconds, (de- 
pending on appara - Upon signal, the 
driver will bar 9 lane to the starting 
poi nt in the rt j , rememberi ng to use 
appropriate bacf .)ing device in all backing 
maneuvers . 




wnen lhc SLUuenL periurms unis cAcrcise, soiiiy 
common problems which the instructor should be 
aiert to auring torwaru motion inciuce: 




--Improper approach position. 




--Improper position through alley. 




--Improper position at end of forward movement- 




uuri ng reverse mo ti on , conBiion s tuaen t prou 1 ems 
include: 




--Improper position through alley. 




--Kememoeri ng tnat wnen in reverse, the tront 
turning wheels will swing wide on corners. 




--Failure to use mirrors. 




--rorgetting wnicn way to turn si^ror r^j wheel 
when using mirrors. 




The student is graded on steering control (number 
of cones hit), throttle control, time, and smooth- 
ness. 




-t 0 1 • 
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• TURN-AROUND MANEUVER (See Exhibit #B-4) 

Often in the excitement of the circumstances, the 
caller may give incorrect or limited information 
concerning the location of a fire, and the equip- 
ment will respond to a wrong address. In such 
cases, the apparatus may have to be turned around 
in very unusual places. Skills developed through 
this exercise will enable the driver to meet that 
demand. 

This exercise must be completed within a specified 
time limit. Time begins when the driver touches 
the closed vehicle door handle. Begin from out- 
side the vehicle and continue in the following 
manner: ^ 

-Enter vehicle, attach seat belt, release emer- 
gency brake, place gear shift in "drive" posi- 
tion, and proceed to driveway #1 on the left 
side at the far end of the exercise. 

-Enter driveway #1 nose first, and back out, 
device ^"^ to use appropriate backing warning 

--Proceed to a position such that entrance to 
driveway_#2 at the near end of the course can 
be made in a backing exercise, remembering to 
use the horn. 

--Leave driveway #2 to a position near driveway #1 
such that It can be entered in a backing maneuver. 

--Upon completion of backward motion into driveway #1 
exit the driveway and proceed to the starting 
point of the course for completion of the exercise. 

When the student performs this exercise, some com- 
mon problems which the instructor should be alert 
to include: 

"Improper position for entrance into the driveway 
for forward and in reverse maneuvers. 

--Over-steering or under-steering upon driveway 
entrance. 
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—Driving too deeply into driveway 



NOTES/REFERENCES 



"Poor judgment in determining where the vehicle 
IS in relation to the cones. 

—Riding the clutch. 

--Improper position of rear of truck. 

-Inadequate judgments for right side of vehicle. 

The student will be scored on time, number of 
cones hU (with a penalty of two seconds for each 
cone), smoothness, steering forward, steering in 
reverse, use of brakes, and clutch usage. 



1 5.-) 
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• PARALLEL PARKING (See Exhibit #B-5) 

This exercise is similar to parking which might be 
encountered when making a hydrant or drafting 
hook-up, and is therefore essential for the driver 
to master. The student must learn to parallel 
park on both the right and the left side of the 
road, accomplishing both within the allotted 
time without knocking over any cones. 

Time for this exercise starts when beginning back- 
ward motion to park on the right side. The vehicle 
shall come within eighteen (18) inches of the curb 
(simulated by cinder blocks if necessary). Entrance 
and proper position are essential. The vehicle should 
not be pulled forward, and when parallel parked, 
the front tires should always be turned to the left 
for immediate departure. 

Upon completion of the right-side parallel parking, 
the driver will proceed down the course to the left 
side parallel parking and execute a similar maneuver. 
When the parking maneuver is completed, the driver 
will exit the parking stall and cross the finish 
line for completion of the exercise. 

When the student performs this exercise, some com- 
mon problems which the instructor should watch for 
include: 

--Not knowing when to begin turning movement for 
entrance into parking stall. 

--Not knowing when to counter-steer, once entrance 
into parking stall has begun. 

--Improper distance from curb (must be within 18 
inches). 

--Improper position of rear of truck. 
--Failure to use mirrors. 

--Improper distance from rear of truck to barrier. 

Scoring will be based on time, steering control, 
throttle control, curb position, and nearness 

^ 
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to rear barriers. Distances are scored on the 
following scale: 

0-6 inches = 50 po.nts 

6-9 inches = 45 points 

9 -12 inches = 40 points 
12 -15 inches = 35 points 
15 -18 inchef = 30 points 
over 18 inches = 0 
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• DOUBLE LANE CHANGE (See Exhibit #B-6) 


NOTES/REFERENCES 




As will be furth*-- demonstrated in the section of 
this manual deal with the Emergency Vehiclp 
Operation phase oV EVOC training, proper lane- 
changing is an essential component. A change of 
lane to avoid a hazard can be executed more rapidly 
and safely than an emergency stop. 




Approaching the exercise at 25 mph, the operator 
will successfully neaotiate the chanqe of lane 
without dislodging any cones or slowing speed. 
Radar will be in operation to ensure that a speed 
of 25 mph is maintained throughout the exercise, 
upon the exit of the last lane, the driver will 
turn around and approach from >he opposite direc- 
tion (entering where exited), and maneuver through 
ine course again, maintaining a constant 25 mph 
speed. 




When the student performs this exercise, some rnm- 
mon problems which the instructor should watch for 

1 n 1 1 1 • 

1 riL 1 uuc • 




—Improper position of vehicle in relation to cones. 




"•"TendenCV to V^M^T -^^^ nr* imrlov« e 

'^"^^'•^v/ uvcr o Leer ur unusr-s teer . 




— Improper hand position. 




--Improper use of brakes. 




—Slowing of vehicle without use of brakes. 




-"Failure to use mirrors. 




--Improper position of rear wheels. 




Grading is based on smoothness, throttle control 
(use of brakes), and steering control. The driver 
will be penalized for cones dislodaed ?icccir^\r\c\ tn 
the following formula: 




0 cones - 100 points 

1 cone - 90 points 

2 cones - 80 points 

3 cones - 70 points 

4 cone fail 




162 
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EXHIBIT fB-6 
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DOUBLE LANE CHAf^GE 
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EXHIBIT #B-6 
DOUBLE LANE CHANGE 
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• CONE JUDGMENT COURSE bee Exhibi ts #B-7, B-7-1 
B-7-2) 


NOTES/REFERENCES 




This series of maneuvers is utilized in order to 
better develop proper judgment and more precise 
steering skills. 




The course consists of a light bulb turn and a back- 
ing exercise. (This is also a timed course, but 
will be customized to the specific location on 
which the skill development phase is to be housed, 
depending upon the specific conditions which exist 
at the location). 




The light bulb will be entered by the vehicle at a 
speed comfortable to the driver. \s the vehicle pro- 
gresses around the circle, the distance between the cones 
will diminish, requiring increasing concentration on the 
part of the driver. Exiting the light bulb, the 
driver will proceed to the driveway and, remembering 
to sound appropriate backing warning device, will 
back into the coned area. Exiting the driveway, 
the driver will pro-^eed again through the light 
bulb. Time will cease when the vehicle passes the 
start/finish line. 




When the student performs this exercise, some com- 
mon problems which the instructor should wat'h for 
include: 




--Excessive speed. 




--Improper vehicle position. 




--Improper turning movement. 




--Failure to use mirrors. 




--Improper position of right side of truck. 




--Failure to allow for length of truck. 




--Improper position of rear wheels. 




--Early/late turning (during backing exercise). 




--Improper position of rear of truck in relation to 
distance to barrier (backing exercise). 
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The cone judgment course is grad'^d on smoothness, 
throttle control, steering control, nearness to 
rear barrier, and time. Cones dislodged from 
position will be counted according to the follow- 
ing: 



1 - 


0 


cones 


■ 


100 points 


2 


coner 




95 :joint.s 


3 - 


5 


cones 




30 points 


6 - 


8 


cones 




85 points 


9 - 


11 


cones 




80 points 


12 - 


14 


cones 




75 points 


15 - 


17 


cones 




70 points 




18 


cones 




fail 
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Distance from the rear barrier is scored as follows: 



0 
6 
9 
12 
15 



6 inches 
9 inches 
12 inches 
15 inches 
18 inches 



o^'er 18 inches 



50 points 
45 points 
40 points 
35 points 
30 points 
0 
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(b) Phase II, Specialized Maneuvers 

These exercises are simulations of actual driving 
hazards encountered every day. The defensive 
driving skills learned in Phase I are preparatory 
for this segment of the training, which, in turn, 
is essential to the final phase. Emergency Vehicle 
Operation. 

Again, the instructor will first explain and demon- 
strate each maneuver. As in all phases of this 
program, safety is to be stressed and demanded. 
Any unacceptable or dangerous behavior will be 
grounds for immediate dismissal from the program. 
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• SERPENTINE (See Exhibit #B-8) 



The serpentine is designed to develop the driver's 
ability to keep a vehicle under control during 
heavy and sudden weight changes. The importance 
of proper hand position, body position, and speed 
control will become apparent during this exercise. 
The effects of under-steering and over-steering 
are also demonstrated. 

The exercise consists of a series of conos placed 
in a straight line at measured distances apart.- 
The driver is to enter the course at the respec- 
tive speed with the first cone on the left side 
of the vehicle, the second cone on the right side 
of the vehicle, the third cone on the left side, 
and so on, continuing to alternate sides, thus 
weaving through the serpentine at a constant 
speed. Any slowing or braking action will be 
immediately brought to the operator's attention 
via the radio, and the condition corrected. 

When the forv^ard exercise has been completed, the 
vehicle is placed in reverse gear, and the driver 
backs through at least three of the measured cones. 
(More may be desired, depending on the need of 
the student). 

When the student performs this exercise, some com- 
mon problems which the instructor should be alert 
to during forward motion include: 

--Indecision upon approach of first cone. 

--Improper hand position. 

--Over-steering or under-steering. 

-^Improper vehicle position in relation to cones. 

--Poor judgment of right side of vehicle. 

--foilure to use mirror. 

--Inadequate wheel base. 

During reverse motion, common student problems are: 
--Failure to use mirrors on both sides. 

; 7 i 
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—Improper direction of rear end of truck. 
--Inadequate position of cone to rear of truck, 
—Over-steering or under-steering. 
--Improper movement of front end of truck, 
—Riding the clutch. 

The student is graded on vehicle position, smooth- 
ness, number of cones hit, and time. 
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• REACTION COURSE (See Exhibit #B-9) 

In everyday driving, emergency situations arise 
and how the driver copes with these situations ' 
IS critical. The reaction course was developed 
to assist the driver in becoming familiar with 
personal limitations as well as capabilities, 
ikills learned during the serpentine are used 
in this exercise. 

A signal, (either a normal traffic light or a 
flag regulated by an instructor), is approached 
at a specified speed (maintained by radar) Pre- 
determined signals or colors are given to repre- 
sent left turn, right turn, or stop. (For ex- 
ample, green could be designated to mean turn 
nght, yellow to mean turn left, and red to in- 
dicate stop). 

When a signal is given, the driver must react 
correctly and maneuver the vehicle through the 
proper lane without dislodging any cones This 
exercise is also run at two (2) higher speeds, giving 
the student three (3) opportunities to become fami- 
liar with the exercise. 

When the student performs this maneuver, some com- 
mon problems which the instructor should watch for 
include: 

--Improper speed. 

--Failure to anticipate signal. 

--Wrong reaction. 

--Jerkv movements. 

--Improper hand position. 

-Improper use of brakes; possible loss o. steering. 

--Over-steering. 

--•Concentration on signal. 

-Com.„ tted to one lane and attempting to move to 
anoi .er. 

This exercise will be graded on the basis of speed- 
whether too fast or too slow, cones hit (two points 
or eachj, anticipation, control, and smoothness 
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• P[Rl:.'MU)\ COURSi ^See L\hihit ^^IMO) 

The objective of this oxorcis^;' is to test the 
driver's ability to judye the position of the 
front bumper, the right wheels, and tne rear of 
the vehicle. 



NOTtS/RtTLRLNCES 



The driver approaches the exercise at approximately 
10 mph and stops the vehicle as close as possible 
to a cone barrier; the distance will be recorded. 
The operator- then proceeas through a series (at 
least ten pair) of cones placed on the right side 
of the road so that the right tires will pass 
between these cones without dislodging their. 
Finally, the last z<^\. of cones is passed, and the 
vehicle is stoppe."'. {Additional cones are placed 
to the right of the list set of cones to clearl> 
indicate the position at which the rear of the 
truck must stop), uiin the rear of the vehicle 
in line with this last set of cones, the distance 
is recorded betweeri tne rear of the vehicle and 
the cones. 

When the student performs this exercise, some com- 
mon prob'Jems Ahic^ the in.tr^;ctor should be alert 
to include: 

--Improper approach to exercise. 
--Rough braking. 

--Failure to use mirrors on riant ^ide. 

--Improper position of rvjht front tire in r-e'^tiun 
to cones and right !^ear duals. 

--Directing of steering wheel moveinent to cof^ecr 
position of rear duals, 

--Failjre to use rig^t side mirror to judge position 
of rear of truCk for final stop. 

Scoring tnis exercise will be based on the number 
cone: d::;odged :i::orc; : r.^ to ir.c^ fo1lo.^in(J forMiule: 



G 




- 50 


poi n t"^ 


1 


cor,e 


- -^5 


pc i nts 


2 


cones 


- 40 


points 


3 


cones 


35 


points 
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C }S 


- 30 


points 
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or ibove 


- 0 
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distance medsuroinents will bo scored as follows: 



0 - 6 

6 - 9 

9 - 12 

12 - 15 

15 - 18 

ovor 18 



50 points 
45 points 
40 points 
35 points 
30 points 
0 
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NOTES/REFERL-JCES 



\^) H-hdse 111 u'Defn-r vj/_ehj cJ_e ppe_ra_ti_on 

The E;;ieni':n.:v Vei.icle ■"'■eration phase is designed 
to Droviue trie 'Uudent with the opportunity to 
domon£tra^9 aid practice the skills learned up 
to thii, pjiriL in r,h-' course. 

The actual ;^hysTcal 'jyout of the course or. which 
this phase of r.h- t aining will be conducted de- 
Pt?nds entirely . n the local facilit.es. Exhibit 
-B-ll il li.scrjtes a comprehensive layout, includ- 
ing defensive driv'nq, backing, and specialized 
maneuvers, wh^.h has been developed by the Ameri- 
can Jr-uCKi^g .'^sonation. Exhibits ^B-12, B-12-1, 
B-12~2, and b-12-? illustrate a more limited course 
layout on .in ohlc.g, rectangular, square, or park- 
ing lot fitifity. Of course, some combination of 
the comrr3hens .ve and the more limited layout can 
'i^so be -sed. However, this phase will be eliminated 
rrom the trail ing if the physical environment ic such 
i:ha: the safety of the students and equipment- cannot 
be maintained and guaranteed. 

Although exact course layout to be used at all 
facilities is impossible to develop because of the 
var-iety " ;xhysical characteristics of the sites 
expecteu .:o be used during implementation of this 
prigra,! throughout Virginia, it is recommended 
th-n cercain maneuvers be included in ttiis portion 
the training: 

--A 180^ turn. 
--An "7 maneuver. 

--wi.nh judgment at accelerated speed. 
■- -Con rol led braking. 

All of the above maneuvers can be constructed with 
cones and still be very effective. 

When the student perfo^n? these exercises, some 
common problr^r^s which the instructor should be 
alert to include: 

--Failure to perform pre-driving habits, 
--Improper hand position. 
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—Improper vehicle position and approach to curve. 




--Too fast or too slow speed. 




--Inadequate apex on curves. 




--Early or late speed from curves. 




--Inappropriate braking techniques (too much; too 
late; left foot). 




--Inadequate control of vehicle. 




--Lack of confidence. 




--Incomplete physical control of self. 




The student will be graded on vehicle operation, 
hand positio.i, road position, braking techniques, 
speed into curve, apex on curves, and speed exiting 
curves . 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS: EMERGENCY MEDICAL SERVICES 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
PRmCTICAL APPLICATIONS: 
EMERGENCY MED'CAL SERVICE'^ 

INTRODUCTION 

Chapter Tv;o of this training manual has concentrated upon 
that background information which is nec^-?ssary for all stu- 
dents to be familiar with before initiatinq operation of an 
emergency vehicle. Qualifications, skills^ objectives, 
performance criteria, and other issues have been discussed 
in order to equip the student with the foundarions upon 
which appropriate application of einergency vehicle driving 
skills are based. 

With this understanding and appreciation of the complexities 
of emergency vehicle operation, tlie student should now be 
'^eady to assefiible data and formulate concepts and techniques 
into actual operational procedures. Therefore, Chapter Five 
is designed to familiarize students with the legal aspects, 
policies, responsibilities, habits, and skills necessary for 
the proper operation of an emergency vehicle. 

While the emergency operation of enforcement, fire, and am- 
bulance vehicles involves many similarities, the^^e are also 
distinct cha>-acteri sti cs pertaining to each of these service 
areas alone. For this reason, each area--enforcemGnt , fire, 
and emergency medical services--wi 1 1 be discussed separately 
to aid in the organized presentation of the material by the 
instructor. 

STUDENT PERFORM.ANCE OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this portion of the training, the emergency 
medical service fEMS) driver should have developed those 
skills and attitudes that will enable operation of an ambulance 
with safety, precision, and confidence, 

THE ROLE OP EMERGENCY VEHICLE OPERATION TRAINING IN EMS ■ 

As a dail- part of the EMS function, emergency medical 
technicians are required to operate their vehicles in non- 
emergency and emergency circurstances , But often they are 
inadequately prepared to perform this driving function in a 
professional manner. 
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'Aot only ni'jst emergency rnedical technicians be expert in the 
application of f'rst aid, they inun also contcMid with emer- 
ge'icy dnvinc, operate a vehicle during weather conditions 
m which the average motorist would be reluctant to drK'e, 
and ;nay 'lave to compensate for fatigue. 



1 S-^,ff:ty Council, about 26,000 



According to the Nations 

emergency vehicles were involved in notor vehiclp accidents 
in 19/j, some .300 of which were fatalities.! With 1,030 



emergencv vehicle accidents in 1973 



;or 4, 



of the naticndl 



total that year), Vir^jinia was responsible for 8 fatality 
crashes, 269 personal injury crashes, and 803 oroperty 
damage crashes.^ Yet, drivers of these vehicles often re- 
ceive I i ttie ,' 
f uncti on . 



le, if any, formalized training in the driving 



mportant phase of transpcr Li nq the 



Safe dri v i n.j i s an 

critically^i 11 and injured to hospital '-"acilities. Running 
.ne r:sK o-^ kiilinj or injuring motorists ano pedestrians 
and jeopardizing the safety of the victim being transported 
cannot be justified. EMS responsibilities can-far more ef- 
rectively be carr^ied out by applying the rules of defensi/e 



driving, compensating for the 
judgment of othe.s, and usin; 



lack of skill and improper 
plain co!!imon sense. ^ 
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-iational Safety Council, :;^ci_:iont. Facts (Chicagu, Illinois: 
iletional ba fety Counc i 1 , 1974), n. 55. " 



of .--tate Police, 1974), pp. 52-54. 

■.'-'^-'-•'"t F. Hanlon, Saro [;nvin.j of Ai-ibjlanco (Chicjoo, 
ilii'io;.:.- i'.ir'cago Fi rr- L'epar f.-.^nt , 1969)", j.' 



(A) LEGAL ASPECTS 



Before any skill techniques can appropriately be applied to 
the driving task, it is essential that the emergency medical 
technician be fanii^iar with and thoroughly comprehend the 
legal responsibilities and regulations governing operation of 
an ambulance or rescue vehicle under eir.argency situations. In 
the state of Virginia, the following sections of the Motor 
Ve hicle Code are applicable to emergency vehicle operation 
and should be completely understood by the driver before 
engaging in the emergency driving task. 

46.1-168 CHAPTER APPLICABLE TO DRIVERS OF ALL VEHICLES 
Rt:GARDLESS OF OWNERSHIP. --The provisions of this chapter 
applicable to the drivers of vehicles upon the highways 
shall apply to the drivers of all vehicles regardless of 
ovvnership subject to such specific exceptions as are set 
forth in this chapter. (Code 1950, Section 46-181; 1958, 
c. 541). 

Cross reference . --As tc consideration of defendant's prior 
traffic record before imposing sentence for certain traffic 
offenses, see Sections ] 9.2-186. 1 and 19-2-186.2. 

State statutes regulating the flow of traffic at: intersec- 
tions take precedence over local ordinances which prohibit 
drivers of vehicles from passing through or between proces- 
sions, unless specific exception is made in the statutes. 
Paige v. Edgar, 210 Va. 54, 168 S.E.2d 103 (1969). 

Police cars, ambulances, etc . --In Virginia tne drivers of 
police cars, ambulances, and other State, county, and city- 
owned vehicles are subject to all traffic regulations unless 
a specific exception is made. Virginia Transit Co. v. Tidd, 
194 Va. 418, 73 S.E.2d 405 (1952); Manhattan For Hire Car 
Corp. V. O'Connell, 194 Va. 398, 73 S.E.2d 410 (1952). For 
statute providing exceptions for certain emergency vehicles, 
see Section 46.1-226. 

46.1-199 EXCEPTIONS TO SPEED LIMITATIONS; WHEN EXEMPTIONS 
APPLICABLE; PROSECUTION FOR RECKLESSNESS; CIVIL LIABILITY. - 
(a) The speed limitations set forth in this chapter shall 
not apply to vehicles when operated with due regard for 
safety under the direction of the police in the chase or 
apprehension of violators of the law, or of persons charged 
with or suspected of any such violations, or in testing 



the accuracy of speedometers on police vehicles, or in 
tosting the accut acy of the radio microwave or other 
electrical devices specified in Section 46.1-198 nor to 
fire department vehicles when traveling in response to a 
fire alarm or pulmotor call, nor to ambulances when travel- 
ing i n emergencies outside the corporate limits of cities 
and towns. 

(b) These exemptions, hereinbefore granted to such a moving 
vehicle, shall apply only when the operator of such vehicle 
displays a flashing, blinking, or alternating red light 
and sounds a siren, bell, exhaust whistle, or air horn 
designed to give automatically intermittent signals, as 
may be reasonably necessary, and, only when there is in 
force and effect for such vehicle standard automobile 
liability insurance covering injurv or death to any one 
person in the sum of at least one hundred thousand dollars 
in any one accident, and subject to the limit for one person, 
to a limit of three hundred thousand dollars because of 
bodily injury to or death of two or more persons in any one 
accident, and to a limit of ten thousand dollars because of 
injury to or destruction of property of others in any one 
accident. Such exemptions shall not, however, protect the 
operator of any such vehicle from criminal prosecution for 
conduct constituting reckless disregard for the safety of 
persons and property. Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to release the operator of any such vehicle from 
civil liability for failure to use reasonable care in such 
operation. (Code 1950, Section 46-216; 1950, p. 84; 1958 
c. b41; 1964, c. 15; 1966, c. 699; 1974, c. 365). 

^L0^1_jeferer\ce_.--?or further provisions as to exemptions, 
see Section 46.1-226. 

The 197 4 amend ment substituted the language beginning "one 
hundred thousand dollars In any one accident" for "twenty- 
five thousand dollars" at the end of the first sentence 
Subsection (b). 



NOTES/REFERENCES 



of 



Law_ Review. --For survey of Virginia law on torts for the 
year 1969-1970, see 56 Va. L. Rev. 1419 (1970). 

T];'.e^tlec^f _thjs_^_ctj^^^ creating exemptions to speed 
limits, is that violation of the statute fixing speed 
limits. Section 46.1-193, is not negligence per se if the 
exemption is applicable. Vates v. Potts, 210 Va 636 172 
S.E.2d 784 (1970). 

•zn 1 
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J J tations do n o t appl y 
with due regard for safety, in 
Yates V. Potts, 210 Va. 636, 



:o p o l ice vehicles operated. 



apprehension 
172 S.E.2d 784 



of violators 
(1970). 



The requireme nt t hat a s i ren be sounde d "as may be reasonably 
ne'cessary" should be interpreted with 'due regard for safety 
of police officer conducting a chase. Yates v. Potts, 210 
Va. 636, 172 S.E.2d 784 (1970). 



Appi led in Virginia Transit Co. v. 
S.E.2d 405 (1952); Whittaker v. Van 
(4th Cir. 1961). 



"idd, 194 Va. 418, 73 
Fossan, 297 F.2d 245 



46.1-225 APPROACH OF POLICE OR FIRE-FIGHTING VEHICLES, 
RESCUE VEHICLES OR AMBULANCES; VIOLATION AS FAILURE TO 
YIELD RIGHT-OF-WAY. --(a) Upon the approach of any vehicle 
listed in paragraph (a) of Section 46.1-226 giving audible 
signal by sirens, exhaust whistle, or air horn designed to 
give automatically intermittent signals, the driver of every 
other vehicle shall immediately drive the same to a position 
as near as possible and parallel to the right-hand edge -or 
curb, clear of any intersection of highways, and shall 
stop and remain in such position unless otherwise directed 
by a police or traffic officer until such vehicle shall 
have passed. This provision shall not operate to relieve 
the driver of any such vehicle from the duty to drive with 
due regard for the safety of all persons using the highway, 
nor shall it protect the driver of any such vehicle from 
the consequences of an arbitrary exercise of such right-of- 
way. 

(b) Violation of this section shall constitute failure to 
yield the right-of-way, (Code 1950, Section 46-241; 1958, 
c. 541; I960, c. 570; 1966, cc. 613, 699; 1968, c. 89). 

Purpose of section. --It was to give some leniency to police, 
fire, and ambulance vehicles that this section and Section 
46.1-226 were enacted. Phillips v. United States, 182 F. 
Supp. 312 (E.D. Va. 1960). 

Thij_ section apparently gr ants a right-of-way to an ambulance 
operating under an emergency run^. PhTTr' ' United States, 
i82 F. Supp. 312 (E.D. Va. 1960). 



46.1-226 POLICE, FIRE-FIGHTING AN: 
AMBULANCES EXEMPT FROM REGULATION : 
EXCEPTIONS AND ADDITIONAL REQUIRE 



-CLES AND 
i EMERGENCIES; 
The operator 
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■r- .'no? rp^nff ' u °Pr'^'^ °" ^^^^^ the direction 
Vp A '^^'^ °' apprehension of violators 

0. .r,e law or persons charged with or suspected of any such 
.olation (2) any vehicle used for the purpose of fighting 
no'^ •o'pJrppi"? P^t| 11 cly owned State forest warden vehicles 
"0. .0 exceedtwo hundred in number, when travelinq in re- 
sponse to a fire alarm or emergency call, (3) any vehicle 
owned by a political subdivision of the CoLonwealth for 
rescue purposes when traveling in response to a fire alarm 
or an emergency cal 1 , or (4) any ambulance or rescue or me- 

aving vehicle designed or utilized for the princial pur- 
poses of supplying resuscitation or emergency relief where 
ton life IS endangered, whether such vehicle is publ cly 
owned or operated by a nonprofit corporation or-assoc t on 
when .uch vehicle is being used in the performance of pub? c 
services, and when such venicle is operated under emergency 
prosec;??on:'''' ^^^jecting himself to criminal ' 

(u Proceed past red signal, light, stop sign or device 

mnlVf'2f°'l"^'''^^'' '^'^^ ^P^^d and move- 

ment of the vehicle is reduced and controlled so that it 
can pass a signal, light or device with due regard to the 
safety of persons and property. 

chipte!^'' ^^^""^ notwithstanding the provisions of this 

nf^phlT'"? "^?^l3tions governing a direction of movement 
of vehicles turning in specified directions so long as the 
operator does not endanger life or property. 

(4) Pass or overtake, with due regard to the safety of oer- 
sons and property, another vehicle at any intersection. 

veM-Jlp''.h.'i7lr°?'' granted to such a moving 

vehicle, shall apply only when the operator of such vehicle 
displays aflashing, blinking or alternating red ? ght nd 
sounds a siren, exhaust whistle, or air horn desianed co 

n^c^^sa ^^';d"^i^^■"'H''^■'^'"' 'eas nably 

•necessary, and, only when there is in force and effect for 

sucn vehicle standard automobile liability insurance cover- 
ing injury or death to any person in the sum of t least 
one hundred thousand dollars because of bodily injury to 
or death of one person in any one accident and, subject to 

doll rsYprr °'Vr."^' ' '''''' °^ three hundred ho. sand 
dollars because of bodily injury to or death of two or more 
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persons in any one accident, and to a limit of ten thousand 
dollars because of injury to or destruction of property of 
others in any one accident. Such exemptions shall not, 
however, protect the operator of any such vehicle from 
criminal prosecution for conduct constituting reckless dis- 
regard of the safety of persons and property! Nothing in 
this section shall be construed to release the operator 
of any such vehicle from civil liability for failure to 
use reasonc. ire in such operation. (Code 1950 (Suppl.) 
Section 46-2^\ i ; 1954, c. 356; 1956, c. 192; 1958, c, 541; 
1966. cc. 350, 699; 1968, c. 89; 1 974, c. 365). 

T he 1974 amendment substituted "one hundred thousand dollars" 
for "fifty thousand dollars" and "ten thousand dollars" for 
"five thousand dollars" in the first sentence of subsection (b) 

Law Review , --For survey of Virginia law on torts for the year 
1971-1972, see 58 Va. L. Rev. 1349 (1972). 

Purp ose of sectio n. ~-It was to give some leniency to police, 
fire and ambulance vehicles that this section and Section 
46.1-225 were enacted. Phillips v. United States, 182 F. 
Supp. 312 (E.D. Va. 1960). 

The legis l ature requir es t he driver o f a n authorized emer - 
gency ve hicle t o drive wi th due regard for the safety of all 
persons , and the same standard of care must apply regardless 
of whether the operator sues or is being sued. Smith v. 
Lamar, 212 Va. 820, 188 S,E.2d 72 (1972). 

The ^op er stand ard of care' requi red of the d river of _an 
eme r oency po 1 i c_e__v eh i c^^^^^^ "i s'^'th e standard of care oTir"prudent 
man in the discharge of officia'' duties of a like nature 
under like circumstances. Smith v. Lama>^ 212 Va. 820, 188 
S.L.2d 72 (:972). 

7he standard of care which would customarily be required of 
the ordinary motorist does not apply to a police officer 
operating his vehicle under certain conditions prescribed 
by law, in hot pursuit of a law violator. Smith v. Lamar, 
212 Va. 820, 188 S.E.2d 72 (1972). 

A 5_ _t o_ obed ience to traffic ligh t s_ by _d_rj v ej;_s__o f _em e r ^ e n cy 
vehi^l_es under former law, see Virginia 'fransi t' Co. v'.~Tidd, 
194 Va. 418, 73 S.E.2d 405 (1952); Manhattan For Hire Car 
Corp. V. O'Connell, 194 Va, 398, 73 S.E.2d 410 (1952), 
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PDcrI,;?r?-\«uIf''^^^ '^^-'^^^'-^ ANOTHER; BLOCKING ACCESS TO 
PREMISES; DAMAGING Ok THREATENING COMMERCIAL VEHICLE OR 
OPERATOR THEREOF. --(a) It .hall be unlawful for any person: 
(1) to intentionally and willfully slop the vehicle of 
.ino-'hor for the sole [M.rpose of impeciin,, its progress ' ^he 
highways, except in the case of an emergency or mechar 
breakdown; (2) to intentionally and willfully block th 
access to and from any premises of any service facility 
operated for the purposes of selling fuel for motor vehic 
Of performing repair services on motor vehicles; or of fur- ' 
mshing food, rest or any other convenience for the use of 
persons operating motor vehicles engaged in intrastate and 
interstate commerce upon the highways of this State- (3) to 
intentionally and willfully damage any vehicle engaged ' 
commerce upon the highways of this State, or threaten 
assault or otherwise harm the person of any operator of 
sjch motor vehicle engaged in the uperution of such motor 
vehicle being used for the transpor^ation of property for 
hire upon the highways of this St.' 

(b) Any porsori violating the provisions of this section shall 
be guilt/ of a misdemeanor, and in addition, his operator's 
■>r chauffeur's license may bo revoked by the court for a 
period nut in excess of one year. The court shall forward 
such license to the Division of Motor Vehicles as provided 
by I (J w . 



c) The provisions of thi-, section shall not apply to any 
law-onfi;ru.wnt officer, -.chool gu.ird, fireman or member 
of '1 rescue squad, wtion they are engaged in the performance 
or their duties or to any vehicle owned or controlled by the 
Virginia Department of flighways while engaged ir. the con^ 
strijction, reconstruction or m.v .".runcr- of -H'lhwoys ' 



(1974. 



^f..l-^f./ OniLK l'f:RMl',Milll I.IGm, ,'01 ICI AND riRI -l IGHl ING 
VUlICLf:-.. rMf ROINGY VflllClfS, rTC-Any motor vol. i\-lo Illy 
be eguipped with not t.o exceed t,wo fog l.jmps. one passing 
I'inip, one driving lamp, two side lamps of not morn fha^, 
MX candlepower; intr-rior light of not more than fifteen 
f.an.llepuwer; vm.ant or dcstinatimi signs on vehicles operated 
as public carriers, ,jrid signal lamps. 



Only ttujse veh ic les 1 
yy(> and pararjr.ipti (a) 
may be ttju i pped w i tti 



i s ted 
(I 

I lasti irii 



n p.ir.igisipt) (,i 

f 'wet ion /]'). I yi,/ 
b I i nk i ng or 



) of Se(.t i(ni If). 1 - 
ind sctiool buses 
a I t.ernat ing red 
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emergency lights of a type approved by the Superintendent. 

Vehicles used for the principal purpose of towing or ser- 
vicing disabled vehicles or in constructing, maintaining 
and repairing highways or utilities on or along public 
highways, vehicles used for the principal purpose of re- 
moving hazardous or polluting substances from State waters 
and drainage areas on or along public highways for use only 
when performing such duties and hi-rail vehicles may be 
equipped with flashing, blinking or alternating amber 
warning lights of a type approved by the Superintendent, 
but such lights on hi-rail vehicles shall be activated 
only when such vehicles are operated on railroad rails. 

U) A member of any fire department, volunteer fire company 
or volunteer rescue squad may equip one vehicle owned by 
him with <\ flashing or steady-burni ng red light of a type 
approved by the :)uperi ntendent , for use by him only in 
answering efnergency calls. 

Any person violating the provision of this section shall be 
giM'lty of a mi sdenieanor . 



(b) Blue lights, steady or flashing, of 
the Superintendent shall be reserved for 
vehicles, p'iblicly or privately owned. 



^/;)e approved 
i VI 1 defense 



No motor vehicle shrill be operated on any highway which is 
equipped with any lighting device other than lamps required 
or permitted in this article or required or approved by the 
Superintendent or required by the federal Department of 
Transportai".n. (Code 1950. ^>ection 46-P73; 1954, c. .'ilO, 
1958, c. 541. 1960, u:. 15G. 391; 196^?, c. 512; 1966, cc. 
655, 604, 1968, c. H9, 19/?, c. . /. 1974, 



537) 



46.1-?H5 MRTNS m I XHAIJST WlilSTUS UPON LMCRGrNCY 
VrmCLt -•-[ vory prjlico vehir, Ir ,ind vehicle used for the 
purpose of fighting fir^* and every ambulrinco or rescue 
vehicle used for omergonry oil Is shall be equipped with 
a siren, exhaust whistle or air horn designed to give 
automatically i nteniii f.tfnt signals of ^ iy\w not jjrohibited 
by the Superintendent. iMjblirly owned vehicles used |jy a 
State forest warden, ntjt to I'xr^M'd two hundred In nufober 
in the Coninonwea 1 th , may mIso he so equi[jpf.cl. (Codr* 1050, 



section 46-791 
664. 699, 196M 



M9J 



)4I; 1960, 



1966, (■(, 
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19.1-94 FLIGHT; PURSUIT; ARREST ANYWHERE IN THE STATE 
If a person charged with an offense shall, after or at the 
time the warrant is issued for his arrest, escape from or 
out of the country or corporation in which the offense is 
alleged to have been cooinitted, the officer to whom the 
warrant is directed may pursue and arrest him anywhere in 
the State; or any person authorized to issue process under 
Section 19.1-90, of a county or corporation other than that 
in which the warrant was issued, on being satisfied of the 
genuineness thereof, may endorse thereon his name and of- 
ficial character, and such endorsement shall operate as a 
direction of the warrant to an officer of such endorser's 
county or corporation. 

The authority of any officer of any county, city or town 
authorized by law to make arrests shall extend throughout 
the adjoining county, city or town in which it may be neces- 
sary to go, without a warrant, when actually in close pur- 
suit of a person who has committed a misdemeanor in the 
presence and in the jurisdiction of such officer, and such 
authority shall extend throughout the State when in close 
pursuit of a person sought to be arrested on the ground that 
such person has committed a felony in this State, even though 
no warrant has been issued. (Code 1950, S. 19-73; 1950 
p. 612; 1960, c. 366). 

C ross References . As to special officers, see Section 15-570. 
As to warrants for escaped patients of State • hospi tal , see 
Sections 37-97, 37-97.1. 

O fficer may summon residents of another county to his as- 
sistance . In view of the provision of this section authoriz- 
ing the officer to whom a warrant is directed to pursue and 
arrest an alleged criminal anywhere in the State, an officer, 
in case of resistance to arrest or a search warrant, may 
surrmon residents of another county to assist him, notwith- 
standing the provision of Section 15-515 authorizing such 
officer to summon to his assistance people "of his county 
or corporation." Del lastatious v. Boyce, 152 Va. 368, 147 
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(B) DRIVER SELECTION 



NOTES/REFERENCES 



Unlike a police department, where all officers are expected 
to drive as part of thei» job assignment, emergency medical 
services can and mus^t seiect those individuals best qualified 
to operate a motor vehicle. 

Careful consideration must be given to selecting ambulance 
and rescue vehicle drivers, using the following criteria as 
guidelines: physical fitness, emotional stability, reactions 
under stress conditions, and previous driving record.^ 

After these select personnel are chosen, they should attend 
and satisfactorily complete a specialized driver training 
course. During this training exposure, negative character- 
istics may come to light (which further emphasizes the im- 
portance and need for training), and if so, tl- individual 
should not be allowed to operate an ambulance. 



(C) NATURE OF THE CALL 



Departmental, squad, or company policy should 'dictate what 
constitutes an "emergency" call. In the excitemei.t" o"" the 
situation, a caller may merely state that an ambuld'ce is 
needed, give the address, and hang up. This should oe re- 
sponded to as an emergency. But if sufficient information 
is received to determine that the situation is a non-emergency, 
and still the driver takes the responsibility to travel as if 
it were an emergency, some form of reprimand is in order. 

Upon arrival at the scene, evaluation of the injured or sick 
and assessment of the type of emergency is entirely the dis- 
cretion of the emergency medical technicians present. The 
primary point to reriember is that proper care should always 
be emphasized, never using speed as a substitute.^ High 
speed runs are not only dangerous, but they can seriously 
aggravate the injury or illness of the victim. For example, 
the noise of the siren, rapid maneuvers of the vehicle, and 



^Robert F. Hanlon, Safe Driving of Ambulance (Chicago, 

Illinois: Chicago Fire Department, 1969)"," ppV "l-2. 

^Harvey Grant and Robert Murray, Enierqency Care (Bowie, 

M,! '-ind: Robert J. Brady Company, r97T)V' 'p."" H."' 
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high speed might excite a heart patient whose already weakened 
heart could fail. The continuous jolting of the ambulance may 
cause a fractured vertebrae to slip, although it was con- 
sidered immobilized, and eve., if the spinal cord were not 
severed at the time of the accident, it could well be during 
transportation to the hospital. In fact, in some cases, 
patients with certain injuries or illnesses should be trans- 
ported so slowly and carefully that the lack of speed almost 
appears 'jnreasonable. In a recent study of 2,500 ambulance 
runs, -it was judged that haste in transporting the injured 
was unnecessary in 98% of the cases. Furthermore, there would 
have been no difference in the outcome or most of the cases 
(2,^d5) had the patients been transported according to standard 
safety regulacions.«^ While this , c mear.t to imply that 
exceeding the speed limit during ai .ui^ice t-^nsportation is 
always unnecessary, it does indicate, ^na,-. cau^op and dis- 
cretion should be exercised in dete-m- iny whether or not 
speed IS actually essential, keeping i>. ,mnd the safety risk 
involved to the motoring public, the emergency medical techni- 
cians, and the victim. 



NOTES/REFERENCES 



(D) AGENCY POLICY-MAKING 

As emergency units travel to an incident, the chances of their 
being involved in a crash greatly increase, particularly at 
intersections. Agency policy should address the method of 
proceeding through red lights or stop signs. It is recom- 
mended that the safest way to proceed through an intersection 
in which the red light or stop sign must be violated is to 
stop, obeying the traffic control device, and then proceed 
with extreme ca ut ion. 

Areas which should be given serious consideration for policy 
statements by the agencies represented by the student body 
include: 

--Specific definition of an emergency. 

--Use of headlights (high to low beam alteration or constant). 



(^'•Emenenry Drivin'j: Ir..f!i< ol; Vehicle Maintenance," 

E|e|cieOcy.,^GHP Pub lica t;i on;, , [-k. i n i Las , California, February, 
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--Use of audible and visual emergency equipment (to be used 
separately or simultaneously). 




--Qualifications of the driver. 




--Routes to be followed. 




--Hospital selection (closest or patient request). 




--Pol ice escorts. 




—Siren selection (intersections versus straightaway). 




--Position of window in order to hear other approaching 
vehicles with sirens. 




--Speed (recommended to be limited at or slightly above the 
posted speed). 




--Movements contrary to traffic control devices (red light, 
stop signs, one-way streets, no-turn intersections). 




--Emergency passing procedures. 




--Travel in opposite traffic lane. 




--Procedures to follow if involved in an accident. 




Of course, policies are merely guidelines, designed to 
structure, not replace, individual discretion. As such, 
policy determinations can never hope to cover every con- 
ceivable application, but they can offer a framework for 
action to assist emergency medical technicians in making 
1 ribLdn Ldneous , on-me-spoL decisions which will not be 
regretted in retrospect. 


- 


li 10 
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(E) RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 

To many of those involved in accidents, the most frightening 
part of the incident was not the crash itself, but the ride 
to the hospital in the ambulance/ It is the task of the 
department, squad, or company to eliminate this fear through 
proper training of drivers. 

Emergency medical services maintain dual responsibilities 
both to the victim and to the motoring public. Recognition 
of and adherence to these obligations will greatly assist in 
improving the public image of the EMS organization. 

Abuse of the privilege to violate traffic laws in emergency 
situations is extremely serious. It is the duty of the EMS 
administrator to ensure that written departmental policy 
clearly describes what constitutes a "true" emergency and 
the appropriate method to use in responding to such a situa- 
tion so that the dual obligations of properly caring for the 
victim and safely maneuvering through traffic are met. 

Legal regulations which provide special privileges to emergency 
vehicles must be used with discretion and caution. Taking un- 
due advantage of these privileges through overuse may demand 
a thorough study of the usefulness of special laws for emer- 
gency vehicles, in light of the potential hazards created by 
such immuiities. 



^American Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons, Emergency Care 
a/'d.Iransp_ojitatloj__oX the_^ and Iryured (MenaThaT'Wis^oTsin' 
George Banta Company, Inc., 197T)77. ZSS 



^! i 
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(F) SKILL DEVELOPMENTS-VEHICLE OPERATION 

This section of the manual is designed to be used on the 
driving range, with instructors first demonstrating proper 
execution of the maneuvers, and then testing the students' 
ability to perform them. The most important item to keep 
in mind throughout the on-range portion of the training is 
safety . This cannot be stressed too much or repeated too 
often. 



NOTES/REFERENCES 



Learning the skill of driving a car is very similar to 
learning the skill of riding a bicycle. The first time a 
person sits on a bike seat, he does not immediately begin 
to ride. It takes time to develop balance, to learn capa- 
bilities and limitations of the bike, and become confident. 
If oue wants to advance from recreational bike-riding to 
professional cycling and racing, new, more sophisticated 
skills must be learned and practiced. So it is with driving 
a car. Most students can drive a motor vehicle, but now 
they must learn new skills and develop new attitudes to 
assist them in becoming more proficient in the driving 
task as it applies to emergency vehicle operation. 

There is a distinct difference between reaction under normal 
driving conditions and reaction with a siren operating over- 
head, emergency lights flashing, and two-way radio conversa- 
tion on-going. With high levels of adrenalin being pumped 
throughout the driver's system, it is easy to get caught-up 
in the excitement of the chase or the emergency run. 

The student must learn to operate an emergency vehicle safely 
under the full impact of these tense conditions, maintaining 
personal control over emergency conditions in all situations 
and at all times. The experiences provided during the on- 
range portion of the training will assist the operator in 
accomplishing this difficult task. 



2 { y. 
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(1) otuderit Assi gnments and Criteria for Evaluation 



NOTES/REFERENCE 



The most effective instructor/student ratio for this type 
cf course is one instructor for every three students. 
This allows the instructors to become familiar with pach 
student's driving capabilities and personal driving 
problems. As the instructor is assisting the one stu- 
dent behind the wheel, the other two are in the vehicle 
observing. Riding as an observer is important in order 
to enable the student to become familiar with the course 
and also to assist the driver if -eguired. Having four 
individuals in a vehicle is comfortable and assists 
greatly in weight distribution. 

Ideally, the physical layout of the course should enable 
at least three groups to use a particular area cf the 
range without interfering with each other, but existing 
conditions may alter this. Facilities must be adequate 
enough to properly conduct the exercise, and too many 
maneuvers should not be conducted on a facility with in- 
sufficient space. 

A sample evaluation form is included in the Appendix of 
this manual. It should be explained to students prior 
to beginning the behind-the-wheel phase of the program 
(preferably during the review of skill exercises to be 
discussed). The evaluation form will be essential to 
determining the progress of each studont and will also 
be helpful in pointing out areas wfiere each is weak. 



If safe driving is to be accomplished under normal situa- 
tions, and especially under emergency conditions, the 
driver must be comfortably and securely seated and must 
be familiar with the vehicle's interior and instrument 
1 oca ti ons . 

The seat should be positioned as far back as leg length 
will allow while still being able to opera'.e the foot 
controls. There will be no left foot braking; therefore 
left foot should be securely stationed on the floor 
'd for stabilization of the body. In this position, 
resting on the seat, and the knee<; 
le/ed. The seat should be adjustfd 



1 ow 

:rol: 

the 

board for stabi I i/a! 
the thighs should be 
should be slightly 
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until this position is achieved, making sure that the 
seat is locked into position. The seat position can be 
checked by placing the hands at the nine and three 
o'clock position on the steering wheel--this seat 
position must not be cra/nped. Position is important 
for being able to steer quickly, arms extended, moving 
the elbows away from the body. This balanced hand 
position will enable the driver to make turns of the 
steering wheel in the shortest possible time.^ 

When approaching a curve, rather than changing hand 
position in the curve, hands should be placed on the 
steering wheel prior to beginning turning movement. 
Without having arms overlapped or crossed, the driver 
is better able to control the vehicle in the curve. 
Should additional turning be necessary, one hand can 
merely be released and the wheel re-grasped at the 
position which will give the required amount of turning 
degrees. 

The driver of any emergency vehicle should be so familiar 
with the interior switches and instrument panel that 
only one quick glance at the desired switch or dial can 
provide the necessary visual input to maneuver a switch 
or receive the required data from a gague. Emergency 
driving situations are neither the time nor the place 
to be learning the vehicle's interior instrument panel. 
This knowledge must be committed to memory prior to 
any actual driving. 

During the upcoming on-range exercises, the following 
safety measures must be adhered to: 

• At any time that the vehicle is stopped on the 
driving range, emergency flashers will be operat- 

i ncj . 

• In all situations in which the driver is out of 
the vehicle, the emergency brake will be applied. 

• At any time that the driyer is out of the vehicle, 
the driver's door will be closed. 



^^yj X?_J^J1'^_ l!L^JC3 Curricu lum for Driver Educa t i on 

(Carbonddle, Illinois: Safety Center, Southern Illinois^ 
University, 1 974), p. 11 . 

2 \ i 
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• Any backing maneuver will be preceded by the sound 
of the horn. 

t Any use of the radio will require strict radio 
procedures, and at the completion of any and all 
transmissions, the hand microphone will be secured 
in its proper position. 

• The u,;e of seat belts wiH be required at all times 
when the vehicle is in operation. During Phase II 
(Specialized Maneuvers) and Phase III (Emergency 
Vehicle Operation), shoulder harnesses will be worn 
in addition to the seat belt and crash helmet. 



NOTES/REFERENCES 



( 3 ) Instructor Demonstr ati ons 

Prior to the students performing driving exercises, each 
instructor will conduct assigned students through each 
exercise, explaining vf:nicle position and correct pro- 
cedures for execution of the exercise. Demonstrations 
should be models of expert performance, carried out at 
slow speeds, and i-iipanied by comments pointing out 
the critical elemcn^o of performance. Demonstrations 
of complex maneuvers and techniques should be simpli- 
fied, emphasizing only the most critical aspects of 
performance. 



( 4 ) Behind-the- w heel Exercises and Observation 

STRESS safety: 

Realizing that physical facilities will vary, it is 
highly recommended that the physical layout of the course 
be designed to enable at least three groups to be perform- 
ing ifferent driving exercises simulLneous y, witTgroups 

UcTu? \Tri T'''''' '° '''' Simply and systema- 
tically. If an exercise cannot be conducted properly with 
minimal risk, it should be discontinued. 

In consideration of the limited amount of time for in-car 
instruction, it is suggested that the instructors organize 
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and conduct range instruction so that maximum time is 
provided for student practice. Also, valuable range 
time should not be consumed by covering material that 
can be dealt vfith effectively in the classroom, as home- 
work, or dun. (J observation time. 

In addition, the following instruction guides should be 
kept in mind, in view of the problem of teaching in an 
inherently dangerous environment: 



NOTES/REFERENCES 



• Never expose students to unreasonable risk of harm. 

• Be alert to the emotional strain that can affect the 
performance of both students and in">i:ructors. 

• Make an effort to identify studenL:. who approach 
the driving task with considerable fear and anxiety, 
treating them accordingly. 

t Keep records of the driving performance of each 
student during each practice period. 

• Conduct occasional individual student/instructor con- 
ferences to discuss the student's performance and 
plan for improvement. 

f "se independent study assignments. 

• V/lect teaching methods that are most appropriate for 
^.Kf specific content being discussed. 

• Be prepared to adjust the amount of practice time 
spent on each skill to suit the individual learning 
capacities of each student. 

• Provide the student with sufficient practice on each 
skill to enable correct performance on several suc- 
cessive trials. 



• Periodically check to determine whether skills learned 
earlier have been retained, and when necessary, pro- 
vide additional practice. 

• Require the student to practice fundamental skills 
until they are mastered well enough to permit ef- 
ficient progress to more advanced skills. 
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I Avoid continuous and repetitive practice of the same 
skill in order to avoid loss of student motivation. 

t In planning for the practice of most driving skills 
provide for initial mass practice, followed by sub-' 
Sequent distributed practice. 

• Develop and practice a clear, concise technique for 
giving directions. 

I Give directions well in advance to permit the student 
to get mentally and physically ready to perform. 

At appropriate times, provide students with the op- 
portunity to direct their own driving. 

Verbal o-es should be provided only when necessary 
to help the student perform correctly. 

Be ready to use verbal cues during the student's initial 
performance of complex skills, when a student tends to 
repeat a specific error, in difficult traffic situa- 
tions, and in othfr comparable circumstances. 

Recognize that ':he need for verbal cues diminishes 
as the student z drivino proficiency increases. 

Be in a position to observe all important elements 
of student performance, including those not reflected 
in the movement of the vehicle. 

Thoroughly analyze all aspects of the student's per- 
formance to determine the underlying cause of improper 
performance. ^ *^ 

Clearly identify errors of which the student is unaware. 

In most cases, verbal feedback should "be immediate 
and precise. 

Limit theamount of feedback in terms of the student's 
capabilities for using it. 

Indicate the appropriate corrective action as part of 
the feedback process. 

Provide an immediate opportunity to correct errors 
by performing the skill again. 
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• Whenever appropriate, verbally reinforce corrected 
performance. 



NOTES/REFERENCES 



• Develop special methods designed to cope with special 
problems. 

• Assess the student's progress in relation to the 
objectives and content of the course. 

• Use the test to deteni. strengths and weaknesses 
and plan further improvement. 

• Take all possibi precautions to ensure the objec- 
tivity of the test. 

• Group students homogeneously for in-car instruction. 

• Use a variety of techniques to enhance the value of 
student observation time. 



(5) Commentary Driving 

The purpose of emergency vehicle operator's training is 
to teach new principles and correct any inappropriate 
driving habits which the student may have. When placed 
in the controlled situation of a driving school, people 
will temporarily change habits to conform with the ex- 
pectations of the inst)^uctor. However, commentary 
driving is an exercise in which both the positive and 
negative aspects of a person's driving surface. 

This portion of the traininc; oi jgram is conducted on 
the open road in a nearby locality. Each instructor 
will demonstrate to the students the method in which 
the exercise is to be performed. It will be explained 
that each student will drive exactly as if he were 
alone. The exercise requires the driver to verbalize 
all that is seen and all actions performed. 

Each student will drive for approximately 15-20 minutes 
with the instructor in the passenger seat. The instruc- 
tor will mention the driving time and will take notes, 
but this should not distract the student. Notes are 
taken on both positive and negative driving habits and 
are recorded for the student's personal evaluation. 
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A typical narrative during commentary driving might be 
as follows: "I am placing my hand on the door handle; 
I am opening the door; I am sitting down now to adjust 
the seat, the mirror, buckle seat belts. I place the 
key in the ignition, start the vehicle, release the 
emergency brake, place in gear. I am turning my head 
to the rear to check for any vehicle; turn again to the 
front; I am rechecking the rear by mirror; I place turn 
signal on; accelerate into lane of travel. I see a red 
car approaching; I am passing a 'speed 45 mph' sign. . ." 


NOTES/REFERENCES 




This exercise and verbalization, while perhaps appearing 
trivial, actually assist the instrurtnr in icnnwinn what 
the student is perceiving as the driving task progresses. 
The student will often omit very important situations 
which should have been observed or will perform some 
habit which is annoying or disturbing to other drivers, 
such as forgetting to signal or omitting use of the 
mirror. 




This portion of the training should not be eliminated, 
as the instructor must be aware of any inappropriate 
driving habits in order to correct them as the training 
proceeds. 




(6) Review of Skill Exercise^ 




Prior to physically operating a vehicle on the driving 
rang^, the student should be familiarized ver' ?.lly and 
through instructor demonstrations with each muneLver 
contained in the following three areas of skill develop- 
ment: 




--Phase I, Defensive Driving 
--Phase II, Specialized Maneuvers 
--Phase III, Emergency Vehicle Operation. 
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(a) Phase I, Defensive Driving 




This type of driving creates for the vehicle 
operator a condition of maximized safety. The 
various aspects of defensive driving instruction 
discussed herein will assist the driver in re- 
fining those skills necessary to operate a vehicle 
under normal, non-emergency circumstances. 




All of the defensive driving skills described 
throughout this section have two major objec- 
tives : 




--To present similar situations which will be 
encountered in normal, everyday driving and 
to provide the opportunity to practice solu- 
tions to those situations on a driving range 
before they are actually encountered on the 
road. 




--To prepare for the Specialized Maneuvers and 
Emergency Vehicle Operation segments of the 
skill development phase of EVOC training. 




In addition to the skills learned, the added 
pressure of the exercises being timed and 
penalties for cones being dislodged increase 
tension. This pressure and tension are in 
preparation for the pressure and tension ex- 
perienced during the pursuit and emergency runs 
which will be. made in Phases II and III of the 
program and in real life on the job. 


• 
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• OFFSET ALLEY (See Exhibit #C-1) 

Since emergency medical technicians must drive in 
very unusual locations, they must be able to 
maneuver a vehicle into and out of tight situa- 
tions. This exercise will provide practical ex- 
perience in the development of such skills. 

The driver enters a lane in a forward motion, 
proceeds through the lane, and comes to a stop 
in eight (8) seconds or less. Upon signal, the 
driver will back out of the lane to the starting 
point in twelve (12) seconds or less, remembering 
to use the horn to signal all backing maneuvers. 

When the student performs this exercise, some com- 
mon problems which the instructor should be alert 
to during forward motion include: 

--Improper approach position. 

--Improper position through alley. 

--Improper position at end of forward movement. 

During reverse motion, common student problems 
include: 

— Improper position through alley. 

--Remembering that when in reverse, the front 
turning wheels will swing wide on corners. 

--Hand position. (Left hand should be on top of 
the steering wheel, with right hand merely used 
as a steadying agent on the wheel, not grasp- 
ing it. When in reverse, the vehicle's front 
end has a tendency to be very unsteady, but 
appropriate hand position will stabilize it). 

--Failure to use mirrors. 

The student is graded on steering control (number 
of cones hit), throttle control, time, and smooth- 
ness. 
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• TURN-AROUND MANEUVER (See Exhibit K-2) 

Upon receiving an emergency call or viewing a 
serious traffic accident, the emergency medical 
technician must be ible to turn around rapidly 
and safely in order to rei^pond to the call. 
Skill developed through tr)is exercise will en- 
able the driver to meet that demand. 

This exercise must be completed in sixty (60) 
seconds. Time begins when the driver touches 
the closed vehicle door handle. Beginning from 
outside the vehicle, the operator continues in 
the fol lowing manner: 

--Enter vehicle, attach seat belt, release emer- 
gency brake, place gear shift into "drive" posi- 
tion, and proceed to driveway #1 on the left 
side at the far end of the exercise. 

--Enter driveway #1 nose first, and back out, 
remembering to use the horn to signal all 
backing maneuvers. 

--Proceed to a position such that entrance to 
driveway #2 at the near end of the course can 
be made in a backing exercise, remembering to 
use the horn. 

--Leave driveway ^2 to a position near driveway #1 
such that it can be entered in a backing maneuver. 

--Upon completion of backward motion into drive- 
way #1, exit the driveway and proceed to the 
starting point of the course for completion of 
the exercise. 

When the student performs this exercise, some com- 
mon problems which the instructor should be alert 
to include: 

--Getting into the vehicle or placing vehicle into 
drive improperly. 

--Not securing seat belt or releasing emergency 
brake. 



NOTES/REFERENCES 
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• PARALLEL PARKING (See Exhibit #C-3) 

It is essential that drivers develop the skill of 
parallel parking in order to safely respond to calls 
for assistance in various locations. It is very 
embarrassing to an EMS agency when a citizen com- 
plains of improper parking of an ambulance, particu- 
larly when It is a result of lack of driver skill. 

In this exercise, the vehicle must be parallel 
parked on both the right and the left side of the 
road, accomplishing both within thirty (30) seconds 
without knocking over any cones. 

Time for this exercise starts when beginning back- 
ward motion to park on the right side. The' vehicle 
shall come within eighteen (18) inches of the curb' 
(simulated by cinder blocks if necessary). Entrance 
and proper position are essential. The vehicle 
should not be pulled forward, and when parallel 
parked, the front tires should always be turned to 
the left for immediate departure of the vehicle. 

Upon completion of the right-side parallel parking, 
the -river proceeds down the course to the left side 
parallel parking and executes a similar maneuver 
When the parking maneuver is completed, the driver 
will exit the parking stall and cross the finish 
line for completion of the exercise. 

When the student performs tms exercise, some com- 
mon problems which the instructor should watch for 
include: 

—Not knowing when to begin turning movement for 
entrance into parking stall. 

--Not knowing when to counter-steer, once entrance 
into parking stall has begun. 

--Improper distance from curb (must be within 18 
i nches ) . 

--Wanting to pull forward and position vehicle. 

Scoring will be based on time, steering control, 
throttle control, and position. 
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• DOUBLE LANE CHANGE (See Exhibit #C-4) 

As will be further demonstrated in the section of 
this manual dealing with the Emergency Vehicle 
Operation phase of EVOC training, proper lane- 
changing IS an essential component. A change of 
lane to avoid a hazard can be executed more rapidly 
and safely than an all -wheel skid. '-piuiy 

Approaching the exercise at 25 mph. the operator 
! JL'J'Sf'?^!!^^ negotiate the change of lane 
Si^r ^?J^1°'*?^"9 ^^^^ slowing speed. 

Radar will be in operation to ensi.Te that a speed 
nL! is maintained throughout the exercise. 
Upon the exit of the last lane, the driver will 
turn around and approach from the opposite 
Jironi.l°?K^^"*^''^"9 where exited), and maneuver 
25 mjh s5^"""' "«^"t*^"^"g « ==onstant 

When the student performs this exercise, some com- 
mon problems which the Instructor should watch fSr 

-Improper position of vehicle in relation to cones. 

—Tendency to over-steer or under-steer. 

--Improper hand position. 

—Improper use of brakes. 

—Slowing of vehicle without use of brakes. 

Grading is based on smoothness, throttle control 
w??? n'^n V^^^'^ steering control. The driver 
win be penalized for cones dislodged according to 
the following formula: 

0 cones - 100 points 

1 cone - 90 points 
.2 cones - 80 points 

3 cones - 70 points 

4 cones - fail 
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Lane width: Vehicle plus two feet 



EXHIBIT IC-4 
DOUBLE LANE CHANGE 



50' ). 



Lane width; Vehicle plus two feet 



• CONE JUDGMENT COURSE (See Exhibits #C-5 
C-5-1, C-5-2, and C-5-3) 

This series of maneuvers is utilized in order to 
better develop proper judgment and more precise 
steering skills. 

The course consists of a light bulb turn, a 
backing exercise, and a "Y" turn. (This is also 
a timed course, but will be customized to the 
specific location on which the skill development 
phase IS to be housed, depending upon the con- 
ditions which exist at the location). 

I/;iJ'?n^^''"J^y'^J ^"^^'"^^ the vehicle at a 
speed comfortable to the driver. As the vehicle oro 
gresses around the circle, the distance between C 
cones will diminish, requiring increasing concent''^! 
tion on the part of the driver. Exiting the liaht 
bulb, the operator will proceed to a driveway 
area and, remembering to sound horn, will back 
into the coned area. Placing the vehicle- into 
drive . the operator will exit the driveway 
and proceed to an area on which a "Y" turn will 
be performed, then proceeding past the driveway 
into and through the light bulb. Time will cease 
when the vehicle passes the starting line. 

When the student performs this exercise, some com- 
'1^°^^ Problems which the instructor should watch for 

— Excessive speed. 
--Improper vehicle position. 
-Improper turning movement (light bulb and Y-turn) .1 
-Not deep enough into driveway (backing exercise) 
--Improper backing (Y-turn). 

The cone judgment course is graded on smoothness, 
throttle control, steering control, and time. 
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Cones dislodged from position will be counted 
according to the following formula: 



0 

1-2 
3-5 
6-8 
9-11 



cones 
cones 
cones 
cones 
cones 



12-14 cones 
15-17 cones 
18 cones 



100 points 
95 points 
90 points 
85 points 
80 points 
75 points 
70 points 
fail 
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EXHIBIT #C-5-2 
BACKING MANEUVER 




Driveway width: Vehicle plus two feet 
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EXHIBIT |(:.5-3 
TURN-AROUND flANEUYER 
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Entry lane dimensions: Vehicle plus eighteen inches 



(b) Phase II, Specialized Maneuvers 

These exercises are simulations of actual driving 
hazards encountered every day. The defensive 
driving skills learned in Phase I are preparatory 
for this segment of the training, which, in turn, 
is essential to Phase III, Emergency Vehicle 
Operation. 

The speeds during this portion will increase to a 
maximum of 40 mph. While that speed may not seem 
very fast, under the. conditions which will be 
present during the exercise, 40 mph will appear 
excessive to the driver. 

Again, the instructor will first explain and demon- 
strate each maneuver. As in all phases of this 
program, safety is to be stressed and demanded. 
Any unacceptable or dangerous behavior will be 
grounds for immediate dismissal from the program. 
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• SERPENTINE (See Exhibit #C-6) 


NOTES/REFERENCt-. 




The serpentine is designed to develop the driver's 
ability to keep a vehicle under control during 
heavy and sudden weight changes. The importance 
of proper hand position, body position, and speed 
control will become apparent during this exercise. 
The effects of under-steering and over-steering 
are also demonstrated . 




The driver will become familiar with the serpentine 
after making practice runs and will then make 
three (3) test runs at 30, 35, and 40 mph respec- 
tively. The speed is checked by radar, and com- 
munication with the driver is maintained. 




The exercise consists of a series of cones placed 
in a straight line at measured distances apart. 
The driver is to enter the course at the respec- 
tive speed with the first cone on the left side 
OT the vehicle, the second cone on the right side 
of the vehicle, the third cone on the left side, 
and so on, continuing to alternate sides, thus 
weaving through the serpentine at a constant 
speed. Any slowing or braking action should be 
iimediately brought to the operator's attention 
Via T:ne raaio, and the condition corrected. 




When the student performs ihis exercise, some com- 
mon problems which the instructor should be alert 

LU 1 nC 1 UQc . 




--Indecision upon approach of first cone. 




--Failure to maintain speed. 




--Improper hand position. 




—Over-steering vehicle, causing greater weight 
change and eventual spin-out. 




--Improper vehicle position in relation to cones 




The student will be graded on speed--whether too 
fast or too slow, (refer to the grading chart in 
Appendix A), number of cones hit, (penalty of five 
points for each cone), and smoothness. 
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t REACTION COURSE (See Exhibit #C-7) 

In everyday driving, emergency situations arise, 
and how the driver copes with these situations 
is critical. The reaction course was developed 
to assist the operator in becoming familiar with 
personal limitations as well as capabilities. 
Skills learned during the serpentine are used"^ 
in this exercise. 

A signal, (either a normal traffic light or a flag 
regulated by an instructor), is approached at a 
speed of 30 mph (maintained by r^idar). Pre- 
determined signals or colors are given to repre- 
sent a left turn, right turn, or slop. (For example 
green could be designated to mean turn right, vel- 
low to mean turn left, and red to indicate stop). 

When a signal is given, the driver must react cor- 
rectly and maneuver the vehicle through the correct 
lane without dislodging any cones. This exercise 
is also run at 35 and 40 mph, with the graded speed 
being 40 mph. The student then has three (3) op- 
portunities to become familiar with the exercise. 

When the student performs this maneuver, some common 
problems which the instructor should watch for include 

--Improper speed. 

--Failure to anticipate signal. 

--Wrong reaction. 

--Jerky movements. 

--Improper hand position. 

--Improper use of brakes; possible loss of steering. 
--Over-steering; spinning-out. 
--Concentration on signal. 

--Committed to one lane and attempting to move to 
another, causing spin-out. 

This exercise will be graded on the basis of speed-- 
whether too fast or too slow, cones hit (2 points 
for each cone), anticipation, control, and smooth- 
ness. 

l!4d 
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• CONTROLLED BRAKING (See Exhibit #C-8) 


NOTES/REFERENCFS 




Once a vehicle begins to slide (all wheels locked), 
the driver has absolutely no control over the 
D Lccr iriy mcLiiari 1 biri. MiLnuugn Lnc SLccring wn66 1 
can be turned the full range both left and right, 
when the front tires are locked, this will not 
affect the direction of the vehicle. It is there- 
fore vital that an EMS technician be properly 
trained in brake application and the effect it 
has on a vehicle. 




In this exercise, a coned lane will be approached 
at a pre-determined speed (25-35 mph). At a given 
point in the lane, the dri z" will be instructed 
^-u bLup. 1 ne vemcie must stoppea without 
si' ding the tires, while at the same time driving 

(■'UUMU a LUiic ua rriLauc piaLcQ WlLmn Lrie lane. 




When the ^tudpnt nprfnrm^ thi^ PYpm'c nmo mm 

mon problems which the instructor shou. oe alert 
to i nc 1 udp ' 




uuni|JicLC UruKC iUL.K~lJp drlU lUoo OT COnurOI. 




Tmnrnnpr h;*nH nn^ifinn 




- -An t i c i Da ti 0 n nf and nrpmaturp 3nnlir;itinn n-f Kv^aL^p 

r«iii«iv«i^uuii,/ii 1^1 aiiu pi cilia LUic auiji iL>QLlUil Ul L/iQlsC. 




— Failure to return to right lane. 




--Complete stop not encountered. 




--Over-steering; hitting barricade. 




Thi<i exercise will be graded on braking action, 
steering control, and smoothness. 

2 .1 ^) 
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• CONTROLLED BRAKING (See Exhibit K-8) 


NOTES/REFERENCFS 




Once a vehicle begins to slide (all wheels locked), 
the driver has absolutely no control over the 

Stccrino mprh^ni^im Althnrjnh tho cfoorinn wik^^l 
o ucci iMv^ MicL^iiariioiii. nlLflUU^fl Lflc bLcc'in^ Wflcc 1 

can be turned the full range both left and right, 
when the front tires are locked, this will not 
affect the direction of the vehicle. It is there- 
fore vital that an EMS technician be properly 
trained in brake application and the effect it 
has on a vehicle. 




In this exercise, a coned lane will be approached 
at a pre-determined speed (25-35 mph). At a given 
point in the lane, the driver will be instructed 

Lu oLup. lflc Veil 1 Lie niUot Dc SLOppea WlLnOUL 

sliding the tires, while at the same time driving 
a rou nd a r nnp r ri rriHp nl ;^rpH within fho i:)no 


• 


When the student Dprfnrm<; thi<; pxprri<;p cnmp mm- 
mon proolems which the instructor should be alert 
to include: 




--Comolete brake lork-un ;*nH In^^ of mnfY^nl 




--ImoroDer hand oosition 




--Anticipation of and oreniature aDDlication nf hrakp 




— Failure to return to right lane. 




--Complete stop not encountered. 




--Over-steering; hitting barricade. 




Thi<^ exercise will be graded on braking action, 
steering control, and smoothness. 
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( c ) Phase I II, Emergency Vehicle Operation 

The Emergency Vehicle Operation phase is designed 
to provide the student with the opportunity to 
demonstrate and oractice the skills learned up 
to this point in the course. 

The actual physical layout of the course on which 
this phase of the training will be conducted de- 
pends entirely on the local facilities. (See Fx- 
hibits #C"9, C<9~1, C-9-2, and C^9-3 for illustra- 
tions of suggested layouts on an oblong, rectangulat\ 
square, or parking lot facility). This phase will be 
eliminated from the training if the physical environ- 
ment is such that the safety of the students and 
equipment cannot be maintained and guaranteed. 

Although an exact course layout to be used at all 
facilities is impossible to develop because of the 
variety of physical characteristics of the sites 
expected to be used during implementation of £VOC 
training throughout Virginia, it is recommended 
that certain maneuvers be included in this portion 
of the training: 

—A 180"^ turn. 

--An "S" maneuver. 

--Width judgment at accelerated speed. 
--Controlled braking. 

As mentioned earlier, many patients have more fear- 
ful recollections about their safety enroute to the 
hospital tha.i over the injury caused in the accident, 
ini the :'>ei son on the stretcher is an excellent 
res:;urce for judging the driver's ability to operate 
the vehicle. With this in mind, as part of the final 
evaluation of each driver, one student will be trans- 
ported on a gurney in the rear of the ambulance 
during the actual exercise. This will enable the 
student victim to both evaluate a classmate and 
better appreciate the apprehensions of a real victim. 
As part of this evaluation, the driver will be ex- 
pected to bring the .■■"nbulcince to r-jpid ^.toi:.\/i th- 
ou t final vehicle diuping. 
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When the student performs these exercises, some 
common problems which the instructor should be 
alert to include: 


NOTES/REFERENCES 




--Failure to perform pre-driving habits. 




--Improper hand position. 




--Improper vehicle position and approach to curve. 




--Too fast or too slow speed. 




--Inadequate apex on curves. 




--Early or late speed from curves. 




--Inappropriate braking techniques (too much; too 
late; left foot). 




--Inadequate control of vehicle. 




--Lack of confidence. 




--Incomplete physical control of self. 




The student will be graded on vehicle operation, 
hand position, road position, braking techniques, 
speed into curve, apex on curves, and speed exiting 
curves. 




L. L.* O 
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EKHIBIT IC-9 

EMERGENCY VEHICLE OPERATION: 
SUGGESTED LAYOUT FOR AN 03L0NG PHYSICAL FACILITY 



EX.. .c-9-1 

emergency vehicle operation: 
;ted lavout for a rectangd'lAr physical facility 



EXHIBIT #B-U-3 
EMERGENCY VEHICLE OPERATION: 
LAYOUT FOR A SHOPPING CENTER PARKING LOT PHYSICAL FACILTTY 




CHAPTER SIX 
FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT, AND RESOURCES 
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CHAPTER SIX 



FACILITIES. EQUIPMENT, AND RESOURCES 



INTRODUCTION 

This section of the manual provides guidance for the process of actually 
setting-up an emergency vehicle operator's course. Included in this dis- 
cussion are details relative to the physical resources and equipment 
which will be required, as well as a glossary of terms and bibliography 
of materials which will be essential in the classroom instruction phase 
of the training. 



(A) PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 

It is anticipated that EVOC training in Virginia, consisting of both 
the classroom lectures and driving exorcises discussed in Chapters Two, 
Three, Four, and Five will be held at various regional facilities 
throughout the state. But careful consid'^iration must be given to 
the type of physical area on which the practical, on-range work will 
be performed. 



(1 ) Site S':i'iec 'T^n 

The location of tne cldbsroom clr^.n to tht driving range 
i*: recommended. In most situations, .,^xi5 : ing -sites will 
likely be used, with the following as possibilities: Largo 
parking lot^;, a iVporl runway, and taxiways, multi-vehicle 
driving ranges, and mo':or speedways. 

r-ieyardless of thu area selected, s^jccific safet,; precau- 
tion'j niust '^o oboorvefl;! 

--Tlie ''iro'i niuot be fl^it, free of diis or bump':, and witN 
siif f ici(»rin gr^'rlo f;o allow w^jter run-off. 

--ThL* ririvirr) (Mid Mjrroi'niin^j .iroa kiusL be fro(i of curbing) 
/)nd ohst'u: Ur. . 



' Adv.iriLf-d IJriv^r I dij«./i I iofi Cour'.o (Milfor'd Mirhiqan: Gonoral 
Motors Vrnviu'i rirourifl'M i^^/l), l^U- ^, / 
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— Thedriving area should be constructed of a high quality 
paving material, such as asphalt or concrete. (For fire 
training, specific attention must be paid to the paving 
material in order to prevent heavy apparatus from sinking 
into the surface) . 

—A minimum of fifty (50) feet between exercises should be 
maintained if more than one vehicle is operating in the 
area. 

—Speeds must be adjusted to fit the si^c 'jf driving 
area and the number of vehicles accommo.Med. Most exer- 
cises can be run effectively at 25 mph, unless otherwise 
specified. 

--Any time that more than one vehicle is in operation, the 
vehicles should be equipped with radios and coordinated 
by a central control . 



( 2 ) Site Preparation 

Prior to the physical layout of the range, it is recommended 
that the site be evaluated for safety hazards. All hazards 
should be removed, or if this is impossible, additional warn- 
ing devices should be placed near the hazards, and if neces- 
s.ary, hay bales can be located around the hazards. 

If the possibility exists that curiosity-seekers will enter 
thedriving area, special precautions must be taken to re- 
strict their movement and keep them away f^rom the drivinu 
range. 



It is recommended that a scale diagram be made of the area 
prior to course implementation in order to accurately posi- 
tion each exercise and make maximum use of available space. 
This diagram should be made well in advance of the actual 
exercise layout, and more than one diagram should be made 
to cover any last-minute chanrjos which might occur or un- 
foreseen situations. 
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The physical layout of the exercises should proceed as 
follows: 

--Make preliminary measurement of the exercise block. 

--Maintain fifty (50) feet between each exercise block. 

--Lay entire range out in exercise blocks. 

--Return to each exercise block and mark the respective 
position of the cones with chalk (temporarily). 

--Position the cones on the chalk and drive vehicle through 
the course. 

--Make any necessary adjustments and mark permanent cone 
position with spray paint. 

If specialized maneuvers are to be conducted, the location 
of cones may be the same as for those exercises previously 
marked. Therefore, it is recommended that different colors 
of spray paint be used for marking cone locations of various 
exercises in the same area to clarify the exercise and ex- 
pedite its set-up. 



(B) EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 

Appropriate, quality equipment is essential for conducting an J^VOC 
training program. Basic equipment needed is as follows: 

• Student safety equipment 

--Safety helmets, 

--Seat and shoulder straps. 

• Instructor equipment 
--Stop watches. 

--Tire gauges (air pressure and tread depth). 

--Clip boards. 

--Whistles. 

--Measuring tape (12* approximately). 
-Chalk. 

• Range equipment 

--Traffic cones (approximately 200). 
--One hundred-foot measuring tapes. 
--Spray paint of various colors. 
--Two-way radio system. 
--Radar. 

--Public address system. 

"-Cinder blocks; curb simulators. 

--Five-foot poles with caution flags. 

--Hay bales (if necessary). 

--Heavy push brooms. 

--Warning signs for curiosity-seekers. 

--Van or truck to transport equipment. 

--Interior/exterior vehicle numbers for student identification. 
--Tape player and tapes for siren simulation. 

It is recommended that the student safety equipment, instructor equip 
ment, range equipment, a van, and at least one four-door sedan be pur 
chased to insure availability and to reduce the possibility of last- 
minute improvising at the range site. 
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Participating agency vehicles can be used for the on-range portion of 
the training. In addition, it is advisable to take advantage of all 
manufacturer options which provide for increased capacity and perfor- 
mance; for example:^ 

--Heavy duty suspensions, disc brakes, and wheels to provide 
added durability. 

--High performance power train to obtain speeds in short dis- 
tances. (A high displacement engine, three-speed automatic 
transmission, and an axle ratio in the range of 3.42 to 1 are 
reconmended) . 

--Air conditioning to provide a better teaching/learning environ- 
ment during hot weather. 

--Power seats to give greater control in conforming to people 
of various sizes and shapes. 

--Power steering to reduce fatigue. (Power windows and power 
door locks are also an added convenience). 

The use of a van for equipment hauling and a gurney will be needed 
for EVOC training of emergency medical servico personnel. 

In the EVOC training of fire personnel, rental trucks can be used 
if participating agency vehicles are unavailable. 

The practice of participating agencies volunteering the use of thoir 
vehicles should be encouraged. Vehicle care and maintenance should be 
stressed, and the following daily inspection (see Exhibit D-1) should 
be performed on each vehicle:3 

• Tires 

--Tread depth. 
--Inflation pressure. 
--Checks, cracks, and cuts. 
--Rim damage. 

• Wheel lug nutb (proper torque). 

• Engine compartment 

--Oil level. 
--Coolant level 



"Eyasjye and X^nergencj^ C_u^^ fPJ^. D/Jver Ed ucat join (Carbondale, 



Illinois*: Southern Illinois Uni vers iVyV 1974) ,"p". 6". 
■"Ibid. ^f-)/ 



--Accessory belts. 

--Power steering fluid level, 

• Interior compartment 

--Brake operation. 
--Steering system. 
--Restraints. 
--Two-way radio system. 
--Removal of all loose items. 

• Trunk compartment 

--Spare tire and jack secured. 
--Removal of all loose items. 
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EXHIBIT #D-1 
DAILY INSPECTION SHEET FOR DRIVING INSTRUCTORS 



Tires 



Tire tread depth 

Inflation pressure 



Checks, cracks, cuts 
Wheel s 

Rim damage 

Lug nuts 



Engine compartment 
Oil level 



Coolant level 



Brake fluid level 



Battery water level ; ' ]^ 

Accessory belts 

Power steering fluid level 



Driver and passenger compartment 

Brake operation 

Steering system 



Restraint system [ 

Two-way radio system ] j 



Loose objects secured 

Trunk compartment 

Spare tire and jack secured ] | 

All unsecured items removed |^ 

Tank 

Check fuel level ]~ 



SOURCE: Evasi ve and Emergency Curriculum for Dri v er^ Educatjon (Carbondale, 
Illinois: Southern Illinois University, ]97V 
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(C) GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



The following represents a summary of the important terms to remember 
from both the classroom instruction portion of the training contained 
in Chapter Two and the on-range instruction contained in Chapters Three, 
Four, and Five. 



• APEX 

That point on a curve where the vehicle stops going into the 
curve and starts to exit the turn. At this point, the vehicle 
should be closest to the inside edge of the turn. 

• BANKED PAVEMENT 

Also referred to as "superelevation", this is an engineering 
design technique to increase the traction (friction) of the 
vehicle to the road surface during cornering. It is a condi- 
tion in which one side of the roadway is elevated, banked, or 
higher than the opposite side and normal ly occurs during a 
Curve. If, on a left-hand curve, the right portion of the 
roadway is higher than the left, it is known as positive bank- 
ing. If in the same left-hand curve, the left side is higher 
than the right, it is known as negative banking and would de- 
crease the friction (drag factor) of the roadway. 

c CENTRIFUGAL FORCE 

A force which acts or impels an object out from a center of 
rotation. This is the effect of under-steering, 

• CENTRIPETAL FORCE 

A force which acts or impels an object inward toward a center 
of rotation. This is the effect of over-steering. 

• CROWNED PAVEMENT 

A roadway on which the center portion is 'ligher than either of 
its side 

• DRAG FACTOR 

A number which has been assigned scientifically to describe 

the slipperinoss of a road surface. The higher the drag factor, 

the greater the stopping resistance. 
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• FORCE OF IMPACT 



The amount of energy which is created and dis^.^.t 'ioa throughout 
a vehicle and/or object during a collision. :^arr.^je i , che most 
common indicator of the force of impact. 

• FRICTION 

The resistance of one object against another; force which op- 
poses motion. Traction (friction) between the tire and road 
surface enables a vehicle to start, turn, continue movement, 
or stop. 

• GRAVITY 

The natural pull of the earth. Since the pull of gravity is 
a measure of acceleration/deceleration, other acr;eleration/ 
deceleration due to stopping or high speed turns are measured 
as iriuMiples or fractions of gravity. One "G" equals the 
bject's own weight; 1.5 "G's" equal one-and-one-half times 
:he object's weight; measured by 32.2 feet per second. 

• HYDROPLANING 

A condition which is created by the speed of an object actually 
riding on a surface of water; for example, waterskiing. At 
certain speeds, and depending on the design and condition of 
the tires, a vehicle* s tires can be lifted from the hard road 
surface and ride on a water surface, resulting in decreased 
steering and braking control. 

• INERTIA 

A property of matter by which it remains at rest or in uniform 
motion in the same straight line unless acted upon by some t/x- 
ternal force. A vehicle will retrain at rest until the operator 
presses the accelerator and will continue-4n a straight line 
until the steering wheel is turned or the brakes are applied. 
Sources affecting vehicle inertia include engine, steering 
wheel, brakes, or collision. 

• KINESTHETICS 

The sense of active movement. When parts of the body move, 
receptors in the muscles, tendons, and joints of the body are 
stimulated by stretch and pressure. This is the most important 
sense in determining and conti^ol 1 ing both body position and move- 
ment. 
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• KINETIC ENERGY 



Energy associated with movement--the energy of motion. It 
a measure of the combination of the size and speed of an ob- 
ject. For example, a sports car (small, but fast) speeding 
down a road may have the same kinetic energy as a large truck 
going up a hill (large, but slow), the formula for determining 
kinetic energy is KE = 1/2 mV^, where m=mas? (weight) and 
V=velocity (speed). 

• NARCOLEPSY 

A condition characterized by brief attacks of deep sleep; ir- 
resistible drowsiness. 

• PHOTOTROPISM 

A tendency for the eye, especially whan fatigued, to be at- 
tracted to light. 

• PHYSIOLOGICAL 

Relating to characteristics of an organism's healthy and/or 
normal functioning. 

• RADIUS 

A measurement from the center of a circle to any point on the 
circle; one-half of the diameter (which is a line joining any 
two points of a circle and passing through' the center of the 
ci rcl e) . 

• RADIUS OF A CURVE 

The radius of a turn, measured at the middle of the turn. The 
formula for figuring the radius of a curve is c2 M 

^ ' QM o ^ where 
C=chord, and M=middle ordinate. ^ 

• TILLER 

Refers to either the trailer port.j^ of a firo tractor trailer 
apparatus or to the operator of that portion of the fire ap- 
paratus. 

• VELOCITY 

Speed with direction of travel specified. A pair of vehicles 
hitting head-on at Zb mph each would have had the same speed bvt 
different velocities, as one was traveling north and the other 
south. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES 



(1 ) Texts and References 

Aaron, James E. Evasive and Emertjency Curriculum for Driver Educa- 
tion. Carbondale, Illinois: Southern 111 Yno is University, 
July, 1974. 

Advanced Drive.' Education Course Jraining Manudl . Mi 1 ford, 
Michigan: General Motors Proving Grounds, 1^71. 

^^yA^^P-^J^. P/''yA^ J/AL'^^^r^ Mansfield, Ohio: Highway Safety Founda- 
tion. 

American Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons. Erier(jen_c^__Care and 

Transportation of the Sick and .Ijnju^ied . Menasha , Wi scons i n : 
George Banta Company, 1971. 

American Automobile Association. Sportsmanlike Driving. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Qoor Company (current edi tionT- 

"Automotive Driving Rodeo." Or i ver , June, 1 972, pp. 10-14. 

Ayoob, Massad F. "Skid Control Training for Police." La_wjn^ 
Order, Volume 22, «11, November, 1974, pp. 28-42. 

Bishop, Richard W. et al . Driving: A Task Analysis A ppro ach. 
New York: Rand McNally and Company, 1975. 

Carpenter, Ken, and Newcomb, F.D. Emerge ncy V ehi cle A ccident In- 
volvement: 1969-1970 . New York: Division of Research and 
Development, State Department of Motor Vehicles, 1972. 

C ode of Vi rgi nia . 

oncepts . Aetna Life and Casualty, Volume 7, fl, 1974. 

Daugherty, Edward E. Safety in Police Purs uit Crivirg . Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1961. 

Defensive Drivin g Course Instructors' Manual . Chicago: National 
Safety Council (current edition). 

Driver Train ing: Fi re D epartment Dri ver Training Manual > -) f Instruc - 
tion. Sacramento, California: State Department of tuucation, 
1972. 

"Emergency Driving: Traffic Control; Vehicle Maintenance." Emergency. 
February, 1975. 

E mergency Ve h'- le Driver Training in Virginia. Richmond, Virginia: 
Wilbur S. th and Associates, 1973. 
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^^vas i ve and^ Eni_e»'£ency Curn^ to. Dr i vor- Educd 1 1 on . Cdrbonda 1 e , 
Illinois: Safety Center"," :V.ahern Vll ino'i's' Uni vers i ty , 1974. 

rennessy, Edmund F, e_t_al, A_Study of the P^^oblom of Hut Pursuit by 
.PpJI^j?- Hartford, ConneciYrut": The Center for the "Environ- 
ment of Man, 1970. 

Grant, Harvey, and Murray, Robert. Emercjency Care. Bowie, Mary- 
land: Robert J. Brady Company, 19717 

Hanlon, Robert F, De^fensjv^^ Dri vin_a^ in _Fj re Departments. Chicago: 
Chicago Fire DepartJiien . , March 29', 19697 

• Safe Driving of Ambul ancej . Chicago: Chicago Fire 

Department, October 29, T9697 

Hump!ireys, Noel, "Do Vou Need A Kefresher Course in Driving?" 
Parade , October 1 3, 1974, p, 9. 

"Hydropl • n'ng," D river , February, 1 974, pp. 1-6. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, L'A"' "L"-2L_K^'' *92, 
Gaithersburg, Maryland: International Asso7iTt"ion of"Ch'iefs 
of Police. 

Jones, E,W, Polic e Pursuit Driving , Raleigh, North Carolina: 
State Department of Motor Vehicles (current edition). 

Ki.isey, William R, , and Woolfenden, James C. Defe^nsiv e Dri ving 
Train ing Bui leti n. Washington, D,C.: United States Park 
Pol ice. 

Law Enf orcement Training C ourse. Champa i gn , Illinois: P lice 
Training Institute, Unive sity of Illinoir. 

Natio/.e.l Safety Counci 1 . Accident Facts, Chicago: National 
Safety Council (current cJitio.r). 

Norbye, Jan P. "How You Can Be an Expert Winter Driver." Popular 
Science> December, '958, pp. :2~57. ^ ~~~ 

"Post Graduate Driving," Driv^er, March, 1 975, pp. 1-7. 

^>l^;sim jnJTj^^ Evunston, Illinois: North- 

western University, 1967, 

'Return to Cape May." Drj;_ver, December, 1973, pp. 1-6. 

"Reviewing the Basics." Driver, October, 1974, pp. 1-7. 

Ruch, Floyd L. Psychol ogy and L ^fe, Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 
and Company, 1963, 
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Selected Motor Vehicle Laws ot Virginia. Charlottesville, Virginia: 
The Michie Company (current edition). 

Traffic Accident InvesticjaLor's Manua 1 tor Pol i ce . [:vanston, 
Illinois: Nor'thwestern University, 1963. 

Virginia Crash Facts. Richmond, Virginia: De[)artinent of State 
Police (curr-ent edition). 

Walker, Larry. Enercjency Vehicle Operation Course. Anne Aiundel, 
Maryland: Anne Arundel County Police Departiiient , 1974. 

Waller, Julian A. Me_dical_Impd irment to ^Dri vin^. Sprinqfie^a, 
Illinois: CharlesC. Thomas, Publishers, 1973. 



(2) Audiovisuals 
0 GENERAL 

"Anatomy of An Accident" 

"Automobile Tire Hydroplaning' 

"r'2fensive Driving Tactics" 

'Emergencies in the Making" 

"The Final ractor" 

"Handling the Unexpected" 

"Matter of Judgment" 

"New Way to Drive" 

■'Safety Tisnes Three" 

"Space Driving Tactics" 

'Speed and Reflexes" 

"System for the Road" 

All of the above are available through the Highway Saf.^ty 
Division of Virginia, 300 Turner Road, Richmond, VA 232?.5 
(Phone: 804-276-9600). 

"Defensive Driving I, II, III, IV" (four separate films) 

Available through Motorola Tel eprograms . 

• DRIVER ATTITUDE 

"Death Driver" 

"Motor Mania" 

"Mr. Finley ' s Feel lny:." 

All of the above are evailable through the Highway Safety 
Division of Virginia, 300 Turner Road, Richmond, VA 2322B 

(Phone: 804-276-9600). 
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• TRUCK DRIVING bA^F.Y 

"Adapting to Conditions" 

"Carrier or Ki Her" 

"Champions of the hi'jhway" 

''More than Manners 

"On the Spot" 

"inlit Second Decisions" 

"Truck Drivers Only" 

All of the above are available through the Highway Safety 
Division of Virginia, 300 Turner Road, Richmond, VA 2j22C 
(Phone: 804-276-9600), 

t FI^E DRIVER TRAINING 

"Emergency Response" 

'Fire Apparatus--Preparati on , Steering, Gear Shiftin^^' (three 
separate ^ilms) 

All of the above are available through the Fire Training Are. 
Supervisor, State Fire Training Center, P,0, Box 6bl , Ashland 
VA 23005, 

"Fire T-uck Safety" 

Available through Film Communications, 5451 Laurel Canyor 
Boulevard, North Hollywood, California 91607. 

( 3 ) P anphlets and Brochure s 

"Avoid Rear End Collisions!" Safety Department, Allstate Inrjrancc 
Compani es . 

"Avoiding the Skid," ^C-9625D. Hartford, Connecticut: The Tn- jl 
Insurance Companies. 

"Change Your Driving at Night," ^L28 A-3. Safety Departments Alls? 
Insurance Companies. 

'Does Your Car Suffer from Carneglecti tus?" #AB-18, Hartford, 
Connecticut: The Travelers Insurance Companies, 

"Intersection Accidents Can be Avoided," i^AB-19, Hartford, Con- 
necticut: The Travelers Insurance Companies, 
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'Hvow to Go on Ice and Sno" " ^3387. Falls Church, Virginia: 

American Ai;tomobile ,'ssociation, 8111 Gatehouse Road (22042). 

"One Good Turn Deserves Another." ^3290. Falls Church, Virginia: 
American A ^o!^^obi^ ^\ssociat ion , 8111 Gatehouse Road (22042). 

"Open Your E^'es to Visi'.r. in Highway Safety." #H23-372. St. Louis 
Missoc^n: American Optometric Association, 7000 Chippewa 
Strec^. (6?119). 

"Pointers for P :Msan^ and Safe Driving." #3380. Falls Church, 
Virginia: Ameri^.an Automobile Association, 8111 Gatehouse 
Road (2?0^2;. 

"When You'i:) in the '^river's Seat." #AB-12. Hartford, Connecticut 
The Travelers Insurance Companies. 
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APPENDIX: 
DRIVER EVALUATION FORM 



SOURCE: Northern Virginia Police Academy 
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DRIVER EVALUATION FORM 



NAME STUDENT # SESSION, 



DEPARTMENT 



DATE INSTRUCTOR_ 

COURSE GRADE 



Driving experience--! ist years and type(s) of vehicles 



Have you ever been involved in a motc>' vehicle crash? 



If so, describe briefly: 
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I. DEFENSIVE DRIVING 
(A) OFFSET ALLEY 



Forward time course 
( seconds or less) 

Steering Control 
Throttle Control 
Smoothness 
Time 



Reverse time course 
( seconds or less) 

oteering Cop"^rol 
Throttle Contml 
Smoothness 

Time_ 

COMMENTS: 



SCORE 



(B) PARALLEL PARKING 

Time course 

( seconds or less) 



Right side 

Steering control 
Position 



> 




o 


o 


o 


<-♦• 


(D 






Ot 


<-♦• 


n 


Oi 


o 


a- 


ft) 




T3 




r+ 




Ot 




cr 








ft) 











Left side 

Steering control 
Position 



Time 



COMMENTS: 



SCORE 
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lUKN-AKOUND MANLUVLK. 



Time course 

( ^seconds or less, two vir^rds oadeci for eucn i;jMe/flau 

fi 'it; 



o 

rr 



a- 
o 
< 

Cl' 

< 



a 





1 TO 






1 ^ 












c: 










f-^ 






a> 


Oi 






< 


' ft 








rD 




1: 


























1 








i 

i 
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CONE JUDGMENT (LIGHT BULB, BACKING EXERCISE, Y TURN) 

Time course 

( seconds or less) 



COMMENTS (PENALTY): 



COMMENTS: 



TIME: ^Seconds, plus Penalty = ^Seconds 

(2 second penalty per cone struck) 



SCORE 



(e) DOUBLE LANE CHANGE 



Throttle control 
Score 



Cone penalty: 

0 cones = 

1 cone • 

2 cones = 

3 cones = 

4 cones = 

Score 

COMMENTS: 



100 points 
90 points 
80 points 
7 ) points 
fail 



SCORE 



SPECIALIZED MANEUVERS 
(A) SERPENTINE 



Speed control 
Hit cones 
Smoothness 



COMMENTS: 



SCORE 



REACTION 



Speed control 
Steering control 
Smoothness 
Hit cones 
Anticipation 



1 1 

o 




! ^ 




= 


cr 




O 




O i 




O 




o 








< 






o 




ri- 


CO 










al 










n 








ex. 




o i 




< 




z 
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CO 










=3 


-5 


















2 


s: 1 




un 








cr j 










I'D 




r- ^ 

i 










i 


i 

i 

1 




h 




! 

i 




















1 
: 



COMMENTS: 



SCORE 
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CONTROLLED BRAKING 



Speed control 
Steering control 
Smoothness 
Braking control 
Cones hit 
Anticipation 



o 

c: 



in 



1 ^ 



I 



O 

rj 



o 
o 

(X 

■a 

rt 

CU 

c 



O 

< 



o 
ro 



COMMENTS: 



SCORE 
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III. EMERGENCY VEHICLE OPtRATION 



y^M^jg^ operation 

Road position 
Speed in 
Apex 

Speed out 

Control (hand position) 
Brakes 

Total average 



r~i80'^ 

1 Curve 

! 

!^ 


Gravel 1 S 
Area | Turns 






\- ' - - r -- — i 

4 , 


1 - >■ - 
1 

! 






i 1 




i ' 
1 


i — -1 

I— 


' r~ - - 
—4 




i i 



Radio Procedures 



GENERAL COMMENTS: 
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IV. VIOLATOR PURSUIT 



Road position 
Speed in 
Apex 

Sp^ed out 

Control (hand position) 
Brakes 

Vehicle position 
Emergency brake 
Judgment 
Approach 

Total average 



1 

Outstandi ng 


1 

5 ! 

<V 

fV 

■< 
CD 

(.a 
' ^ i 

j 


i Acceptable 


1 Below average 


Not acceptable 


: i i 








1 i 


1 






t~~ — . — . — ^ 

[ 

! 









\ 
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I 1 




r 
















t — - 
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t — 
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i 
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i 
I 
1 











COMMENT?: 
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SUmm EVALUATIONS 

DEFENSIVE DRIVING SKILLS (30%) 

(A) OFFSET ALLEY 

(B) PARALLEL PARKING 

(C^ TURN-AROUND MANEUVERS 

(D) CONE JUDGMENT 

(E) DOUBLE LANE CHANGE 

TOTAL 



II. SPECIALIZED MANEUVERS (60%) 

(A) SERPENTINE 

(B) REACTION 

(C) CONTROLLED BRAKING 

TOTAL 



III. EMERGENCY VEHICLE OPERATION 
IV. VIOLATOR PURSUIT 

V. WRITTEN EXAMS (10%) 

(A) DEFENSIVE DRIVING EXAM 

(B) EVOC OPERATION EXAM 

TOTAL 
VI. FINAL AVERAGE 
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